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The History of Homemaking 
In the Washington Public Schools 


OME economics in Washington, D. 

C., had its beginning one morning 

early in the spring of 1887 when 
Emma S. Jacobs, the present director, was 
still a pupil in the Washington Normal 
School. At that time she was asked to 
undertake the development of an entirely 
new piece of work in public school edw 
cation and to become the first teacher 
of cooking in the Washington public 
schools. After careful consideration she 
agreed, and afterwards another 
member of the same class, Harriet Sloat, 
was selected to work with her. 

The decision of the school board to in- 
troduce these then new subjects in the 
schools was largely due to the efforts of 
a group of public spirited women headed 
by Mrs. Anna L. Woodbury, a sister of 
James Russell Lowell. Mrs. Woodbury 
was deeply interested in bettering the 
home life of the working people and had, 
some time before, opened a’ Mission 
School of Cooking on H Street, between 
13th and 14th. Sharing her interést in this 
work were Mrs. Cleveland Abbe, Mrs. 
Archibald Hopkins and others who were 
able to create a favorable public opinion 
to support a program of Manual Arts in 
the schools and to secure the necessary 
funds. 

It was decided to open two centers for 
the public school classes in cooking—one 
at Washington High School, and the 
other near the present Peabody School. 
Arrangements were made for the two 
young teachers to attend the Mission 
Cooking School and study urider the able 
direction of Mrs. Woodbury and her ex- 
cellent staff of teachers. 

Mrs. Woodbury offered to.#train the 
first group of teachers and to give them 
help as long as they needed it to make 
the work a success. She also trained 
students from the Miner Normal School 
(for negros) and two of these, Matilda 
Cook and Harriet Tibbs, were appointed 


soon 


in September, 1888, first teachers of cook- 
ing in Divisions 10-13. It 
explained here that in Washington, D. C., 
there are really two separate school sys- 
tems under the one school superintendent. 
One, in Divisions 1-9, is for the white 
students, and the other, in Divisions 10- 
13, for the colored. All offices are dupli- 
cated in each system, that is negro prin- 
cipals and directors are appointed for the 


should be 


negro schools just as whites are appoint- 
ed for the white schools. 

At the beginning of the school term 
in 1887, Miss Jacobs opened her classes 
at 626 O. street, a small house opposite 
the Washington High School. Miss 
Sloat was assigned to an old engine house 
on 6th Street just a block away from 
the Peabody School. 

During the year 1887-88 classes were 
taught from the high school and from 
the seventh and eighth grades in the near- 
by buildings. During the latter part of 
1888 a group of selected pupils from the 
normal school were sent to Miss Jacobs 
twice a week to be trained for new cen- 
ters that were opened the following Sep- 
tember. For several years thereafter she 
prepared groupg,of normal school pupils 
to become teal for the new cooking 
centers. . 

During 1888-89 five new centers were 
opened in Divisions 1-9, and two in Di- 
visions 10-13. All seventh and eighth 
grade girls in the schools near these cen- 
ters were sent, aS a matter of course, once 
a week to learn to cook. Thus Washing- 
ton was probably the first public school 
system to include this as a regular sub- 
ject in its elementary system of educa- 
tion. 

By the end of the fourth year a suf- 
ficient number of centers had- been es- 
tablished to provide for all girls in the 
seventh and eighth grades and _ the 
classes in the high school were discon- 


tinued. In 1901 when the McKinley and 
the Armstrong Manual Training Schools 
built, 
offered to high school pupils. 


were home economics was again 


In the third year of her teaching Miss 
Jacobs was made Director of Cooking in 


1-9, 


title was later changed to 


Divisions for white children, which 
Director of 
Domestic Science. She has served con- 
tinuously in this position since that time. 
About the same time Miss Matilda Cook 
this Di- 


colored 


director of work in 


10-13 for 

The plans worked out with Mrs. Wood- 
bury contemplated teaching girls how to 
cook the staple dishes which made up the 


was made 


visions children. 


three meals a day for the family of mod- 
erate means. The Superintendent of 
Schools at that time, Mr. W. B. 
interest in 


Powell, 


had a deep cooking 
classes and was very largely responsible 
for their introduction into the curricu- 
lum. He watched the work closely and 


from time to time made suggestions em- 


very 


phasizing the need to teach the dietetic 
value of the food materials used in the 
dishes, the relation of food to health, the 
principles of science underlying the op- 
erations of cooking and of cleaning, and 
the social value of the family meal. These 
felt, would make the subject 
girls 


things, he 


a real factor in the education of 
and would give it the secure footing in 
the public school system which simple 


manipulation and preparation of food 
could not give. 

The course of study has been changed 
many times, but the principles laid down 
by Superintendent Powell of teaching the 
fundamental relation of food to nutri- 
tion and of teaching the subject accord- 
ing to well known theories and _ princi- 
ples of teaching, have been the aim all 
through these years. 

As new knowledge regarding the re- 


lation of food to nutrition has been made 








An early class in foods. 


available, it has been incorporated in the 
teaching and a separate unit of work in 
nutrition is now given in the high schools. 
Its aim is to show the pupil how to feed 
herself to keep well. Since there are 
many who are sick and must be cared for 
at home, a unit of work called Home 
Care of the Sick is being of- 

fered. This awakens an 
terest in the field of nursing 
and gives opportunity for the 
student to test her abiding in- 
terest in this particular field 
of service before definitely de- 


in- 


ciding on her career. 

The subject of the cost of 
food was taught almost from 
First 
the cost of the single dish, 


the beginning. it was 
the cost of a meal, and the 
cost for a week and a month; 
then furnishing adequate food 
on a limited income, and the 
of the preparation of 
food and of maintainance of 
Out 


cost 


the home were added. 
of this has the high 
course of Home Ad- 
ministration which includes Home Man- 
agement and Home Financing and which 
was first offered in 1933-34. 

Feeding little children and feeding un- 
derweight children were other early mod- 
ifications of the course which led to the 


grown 
school 


study of the psychology relating to food, 
to nutrition, to child training and to gen- 
eral welfare human beings, out of 
which has grown the unit of work known 
as Child Care and Development. 

From food for the family, the study 
of housing for the family and certain 
phases of family relationship were gradu- 
ally introduced. 

One of the big problems presented for 
solution during the first year of the cook- 
ing classes was what to do for those 
pupils who were obliged to remain at 
school during the noon period and who 
brought lunches from home. Miss Jacobs 
soon came to the conclusion that the only 
way to meet the situation adequately was 
to establish, under school authority, lunch 
where well- 


of 


rooms 
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good, wholesome, 





cooked food could be 
purchased at a low 
figure; such lunch 
rooms to be operated 
as self sustaining parts 
of the school. 

When Western 
High School was built 
in 1890 she _ helped 
work out the lunch 
room plan and trained 
the first manager by 
working with her to 
be sure of getting just 
the right recipes, 
calculate and 
selling price, to set up 
the counter, 
clean 


to 
cost 


to serve 
the food, and to after the 
lunch. The same was done at the Mc- 
Kinley High School in 1904. From 
these two lunch rooms the system has 
extended to all junior and senior high 
schools, although they are not today un- 
der the direction of Miss Jacobs. 


up 





A child care unit in progress, and (below) keeping an invalid 


comfortable. 


Sewing classes were started in 1888 un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Weaver and a 
corps of sewing teachers who went from 
room to room teaching the fundamentals 
of hand sewing from the third to the 
sixth grade. Later, in 1893, specially 
equipped rooms were established for 
teaching machine sew- 
ing. Classes from the 
sixth grade of near- 
by schools were sent 
to these centers. 

After the  estab- 
lishment of the junior 
high school in 1919, 


sewing, as well as 
cooking, was taught 
to all girls of 
seventh, eighth and 


ninth grade groups. 
Today the main 
work in home eco- 
nomics is given there. 

Cooking and sew- 
ing, or home econom- 





ics as such, is not now taught in the ele- 
mentary schools as a separate subject, 
but teachers of home economics visit the 
various schools and through consultation 
with the teachers and principals seek to 
integrate the home economics subject 
matter with the subject matter of the 
history geography. 
An excellent example of how this is being 
accomplished is shown in the article 
by Ruth Scharff which follows this de- 
scribing the way in which a health edu- 
cation program was developed in con- 
nection with the school cafeteria in one 
of the Washington schools. 

The growing demand for training to 
prepare students to enter the wage earn- 
ing field led to the establishment of trade 
or vocational schools for girls. The basic 
work of the courses established in these 
schools was found in the home economics 


social sciences, and 


units of work out of which has grown the 
trade courses in Tea Room and Cafeteria 
Management; Beauty Parlor or Personal 
Hygiene; Dressmaking; Tail- 
oring; Construction of Novel- 
ties; Art Posters; Office Prac- 
tice; Mothers Helpers; and 
Nursing Care for Children. 

From a group of two teach- 
ers in 1887, the home eco- 
nomics staff now numbers 
115 teachers and 3 directors. 
For white children, there are 
32 teachers in the junior high 
schools, 9 in the senior high 
schools, 2 dietitians for the 
health schools, 10 teachers in 
the vocational schools for 
girls and 14 in the elementary 
s¢hools. For colored children, 
there are 7 teachers in senior 
high schools, 18 in junior high 
schools, 12 in the elementary 
grades and 13 in the vocational 
schools. 

Home economics teachers and directors 
render service in the community when the 
emergency arises; take their share of all 
extra curricula responsibilities, and seek 
to make the department the heart or home 
for the social life of the school. 
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The Health Education Pro- 
gram in Connection with the 
Cafeteria at the John Quincy 
Adams School. 


By 
Ruth Scharff 


The John Quincy Adams School, in 
Washington, D. C., is an elementary 
school including seventh and_ eighth 
grades. Here, in October, 1932, a cafe- 
teria was opened under the direction of 
a trained manager, a person of wide ex- 
perience both in nutrition and practical 
cafeteria work. 

Menus in the cafeteria were well 
planned, special care being taken to pro- 
vide nourishing soups, vegetables, fruits, 
sandwiches, milk and desserts. Prices 
were such that for fifteen cents a bal- 
anced lunch could be had. At the end 
of the lunch service, candy of good qual- 
ity was placed on sale. 

In spite of the fact that a good lunch 
was so easy to obtain, it developed that 
improperly balanced combinations were 
being bought. There was a predominance 
of desserts on many trays, and too many 
pennies and nickels were being saved for 
candy. Milk and other substantial food 
items were not being bought in sufficient 
quantity, considering the number of chil- 
dren taking lunch. 

This unwise preference, as displayed 
by the children in the selection of their 
noon lunches, made it quite plain that 
greater emphasis upon good habits of nu- 
trition was needed in the health educa- 
tion program of the school. In the home 
economics classes of the seventh and 
eighth grades therefore, a lunch unit of 
work was carried on, at the completion 
of which the girls assisted in the check-up 
of lunches in the cafteria. 

Since there was no unit of work re- 
lating to foods or nutrition in the teach- 
ing program of the lower elementary 
classes, such a unit was organized for 
the purpose of carrying out this phase 
of health education. For this purpose a 
meeting of all elementary teachers was 
held, to determine how instruction in nu- 
trition could be incorporated in the reg- 
ular class program. 

It was decided that there should be a 
series of lessons given in all grades 
by the home economics teachers, stress- 
ing the value of substantial foods for 
body development. These lessons were 
to be followed up by the class room 
teacher, material and sources of infor- 
mation being suggested by the home eco- 
nomics teachers. The aim of this unit 
was to interest the child in his own 
growing, and to encourage him to carry 
out such nutritional practices as are 
necessary to promote this growth. 
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The cafeteria set up as part of the project with kindergarten children. 


The Development of the Unit 


All of the children of the school were 
weighed and measured periodically, in or- 
der that cases of malnutrition might be 
given proper attention and that the 
children themselves might be able to check 
their own progress. The nutrition les- 
sons were then integrated as far as was 
possible into the regular class room units. 
In one instance, namely the kindergarten, 
the entire unit centered around the cafe- 
teria. A preview of this unit, as out- 
lined by the kindergarten teacher of the 
school, is given at the end of this article. 

In the first grades, the classes were 
studying the development of methods of 
transportation, the food found in the gro- 
cery store being the center of interest. 
There was, of course, a splendid oppor- 
tunity in these two units for the integrat- 
ing of nutritional facts regarding com- 
mon foods. The activities included the 
making of cocoa, junket, oatmeal, vege- 
table salad, vegetable and cottage cheese 
sandwiches, the serving of fresh and 
cooked fruits, and finally, the actual 
preparation and service of a good lunch. 
An entire morning was devoted to this 
last activity. Thirty-five first grade 
children donned tiny aprons, scrubbed 
their hands, and began the lunch prepara- 
tion. They were divided into groups; 
one group made tempting vegetable and 
cottage cheese sandwiches, using whole 
wheat bread spread with butter; another 
group prepared and baked apples; a third 
group made cocoa. Back in the home 
room, tables were cleared by another 
group and a paper napkin was spread for 
each child; upon each napkin was placed 
a paper plate, spoon, and cup. The 
children then returned to their places and 
were served by those of their group who 
were selected for this duty. 

In the second grade, the study of the 
late colonial period and of Robinson 


Crusoe afforded the opportunity for nu- 
trition instruction. Butter and cheese 
were made; porridge was prepared; fruit 
was dried, to be made later into a palat- 
able sauce. The preparation and use of 
raw vegetables was stressed. 

In the third grade, nutrition facts were 
injected into the Eskimo, Japanese, and 
Mexican units. The activities here in- 
cluded the preparation of such foods as 
rice, corn, milk, fruits and vegetables. 

The unit of study with which the fourth 
grade was occupied was Holland. In 
connection with this unit, the food value 
of milk and its many uses were taught. 
Cheese, cocoa, and junket were prepared. 

The fifth grade afforded even greater 
opportunities for integration, for the work 
of the grade included the study of the 
American colonies from England, France, 
and Italy. In connection with these units, 
the activities included the making of 
cheese and the preparation of raw vege- 
table salads. Not only was spaghetti 
prepared as a food, but it was also made 
and dried by the children. 

In the study of agriculture and dairy- 
ing, which was part of the program of 
the sixth grade, were projected such ac- 
tivities as the following: the making of 
butter and cheese, the preparation of 
wheat foods and the use of fresh and 
cooked vegetables, as well as of fruits. 

At the conclusion of the series of les- 
sons outlined above, a final lesson was 
given in each class on the essentials of 
a good lunch, and the wise spending of 
the lunch money. 


Results 
The nutrition program described above 
was begun in February and carried on 
until the close of school. From time to 
time a cafeteria check-up was made, at 
which small cards of commendation were 


(Continued on page 219) 
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at Kind of a Teacher Are You? 


\\ 


HAT kind of a 
you?” It may help us to 
this question if we 
consider briefly what is expected of us 
in the way of tasks to be performed, 
what may be set up as worthwhile ob- 
jectives in the field of home economics, 
and what results might reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

Today as perhaps never before are home 
economists being challenged. When school 


teacher are 


answer 


after school is eliminating the home eco- 


nomics work from its program, we are 
compelled to take serious thought of the 
Whether work 
continues to be a vital part of the educa- 


tional program 


possible outcomes. our 


wholly 
upon the attitudes and ideals of the peo- 


depends almost 


The statement 
was made recently that it is almost im- 


ple who are carrying on. 


possible to sell home economics to school 
Fortu- 
nately this is not universally true, for we 


superintendents in many cases. 
have many staunch allies among promi- 
nent school men throughout the country. 

If we were asked to state the objec- 


tives in home economics education we 
should very possibly answer, “social ad- 
justment,” or perhaps, “development of 
traits.” Either or 


both of these would certainly be accept- 


desirable personality 
able, since they are more or less all-inclu- 
Some one has elaborated on what 
“The 


aim of home economics education today is 


sive. 
might be practically the same thing. 


to foster or create interest in the home 
and its problems, to develop the idea that 
individual responsibility is essential to the 
very best type of family life, and to stress 
the fact that with increased privileges, so- 
cial and economic, come increased respon- 
sibilities; to develop a willingness and 
some degree of ability to participate in 
home activities; to make more intelligent 
consumers of the members of the group; 
to establish standards of judgment and 
ideals of achievement that will function 
and enable the boy or girl to lead a more 
effective and helpful life, but to see him- 
self as a member of a group with definite 
social and economic responsibilities, and 
above all, to develop a growing capacity 
for the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
finer things of life.” 

With a bird’s eye view of what is ex- 
pected of us, and our objectives clearly 
in mind, we might approach our problem 


*From a paper presented at a meeting of 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Peeeen, N. E. A., in Cleveland, February, 
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By 


Bertha L. Nixson* 
Kent State College 
Kent, Ohio 


by asking several questions. Perhaps the 
first one might be: ‘What courses are we 
offering, and what of their scope and con- 
tent? In the old days we were expected 
to teach subject matter and all too often 
courses were made up entirely of huge 
blocks of manipulative work. Today em- 
phasis is, or should be, centered on the 
child as an individual. 


Have we “social vision?” Are we able 
to tie up our work with the life of the 
child in his home, in the community, in 
his social relations? 


In the teaching of home furnishings or 
the care of the home, are we sure that 
we are talking the child’s language? Are 
we sure he knows what it is all about? 
Could he go home and put into execution 
some of the lessons or principles you 
have presented? May I recommend for 
your reading an article in the February, 
1934, number of Practical Home Econom- 
ics? This is the story of one courageous 
teacher “Who Made Use of What She 
Had.” The title was “Making Use of 
What You Have.” Some of us who feel 
that we are handicapped financially may 
take a new lease on life. 


Are we teaching home management as 
a separate unit or are we integrating it 
with other courses whenever opportunity 
presents itself? For instance, where 
could one find a better place to teach 
selection of kitchen utensils than during 
a foods course when the kitchen utensils 
are being used frequently? Where could 
one better teach the selection, use and 
care of linens than in a foods course in 
which meals are served occasionally? It 
seems to me that the management phase 
of the work can be much more effectively 
taught if it ties up definitely with some 
of the other courses rather than to try 
to put it across as an isolated unit. 

In the old days we talked about “cook- 
ing,” “sewing,” “home management.” To- 
day we are changing our terminology. We 
are now talking in terms of “nutrition,” 
“clothing,” “family relationships,” ‘child 
development” and the like. Are we 
changing the content of our courses to 
harmonize with our newer terminology? 

How may we evaluate our teaching? 
Perhaps we might approach it by the 
modified questionnaire. ‘What are a few 
of the important points? 
1—Is there really a change in some of the 

pupils? 


2—Are they interested? If so, how keep 
them interested, if not, how and why? 

3—Do they bring their problems to you? 
Can or de you help them? 

4—Are your courses so planned that they 
are stimulating and challenging? 

5—What of the teacher’s professional and 
additional training? This training 
should be broad and deep; if not both 
then broad. 


6—Is the teacher socially minded? In the 
old days the teacher might live a se- 
cluded life. Today it is vital that she 
be an active, energetic, loyal citizen, 
interested in community and civic life 
of the people with whom she comes in 
contact. No successful teacher can 
live the life of a hermit, or recluse. 


7—Does the teacher “look the part’? A 
teacher of nutrition should abound in 
health: A clothing teacher should pos- 
sess “clothes consciousness” to the 
nth degree. 

8—How may we reach more students? 
Some one has predicted that unless a 
greater breadth of view is acquired by 
the teachers in the field and the 
teacher-training group we may expect 
further curtailment of home economics. 


A place for home economics in the 
modern high school is assured by most 
writers, if home economics teachers are 
prepared and willing to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. Home economics is 
asked to do far more than to offer voca- 
tional training for a few. It is expected 
to give high school students courses 
which will develop a philosophy of life 
and of living in the home. As some one 
has pointed out this cannot come from 
technical skill alone, but must come from 
an appreciation of human factors of home 
life. It is recognition of these factors that 
elevates home making from a trade to a 
profession and home economics from 
mere manipulative training to that of cul- 
tural education. 

In many schools we find definite and 
outstanding reorganization of many of the 
subject matter courses. In some cases the 
subject is eliminated from the home 
economics department and put into some 
other department which gives much better 
opportunities to increasing numbers of 
students, instead of being accessible to a 
comparatively few. In those schools there 
is no question of whether the home econ- 
omics work is worth while. IT IS. 
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Graduation 


By 
Mary Margaret Clark 


Drawings by 
Evelyn Neadstine, Art Supervisor 
Harrisburg Public Schools 


O you have the problem of plan- 
ning, supervising, and presenting 
the graduation outfits of more than 
a hundred girls so that: 
1. The class looks its best on the stage 
on commencement night, 
2. The girls are proud of and happy to 
wear their dresses, 
3. The cost is within the means of 
every graduate, 
4. The mothers are pleased with the 
type of garment chosen, 
. The dress is “wearable” afterward, 
6. The girls have received real educa- 
tional value from the project, 
7. The pattern is not too difficult for 
any student and comes in as wide a 
range of sizes as necessary? 


un 


If you have met all these requirements 
you have found what many of us are 
constantly looking for—an ideal gradua- 
tion dress. 

Of course any one dress would seldom 
be adequate for two communities. Be- 
fore I tell you about my “trials and 
errors” in this field, may I present the 
situation that confronts me annually? 

Harrisburg is a mining community of 
17,000 inhabitants in the southern part of 
Illinois. Its standard of living, like other 
towns around it, was never very high and 
the economic depression has left at least 
one-third of the people on relief. Money 
is extremely scarce. It is difficult for 
seventy per cent of the students to buy 
material for dresses at all, and 30c a yard 
seems quite high for any material. Thus 
we are necessarily limited to fabrics made 
of cotton. 

The Junior High School enrolls an- 
nually about 250 girls in the seventh and 
eighth grades. They study clothing for 
two periods every three days all during 
the seventh year. They make a towel, an 
apron, an undergarment, and a simple 
sleeveless cotton dress. The eighth grade 
girls study foods until the first of March 
and then take whatever time is necessary 
to make their graduation dresses. Most 
of the girls are very small and undevel- 
oped, at least one-fourth of them wearing 
sizes 8-11; yet there are ten to fifteen 
girls who wear sizes 18-20 and larger. 

In order that the class may appear to 
best advantage commencement night, it is 
necessary that all the one hundred twenty- 
five dresses be very similar as to type and 
fabric and yet not so exactly alike that 
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Dresses 
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they destroy all individuality. If each 
girl were left to choose her pattern and 
material, there would be wide dissimilar- 
ity, a much greater teaching problem, and 
no chance to secure wholesale prices on 
materials. Consequently, the teacher 
usually selects the pattern and. suggests 
variations of fabric, color, trimming and 
design to suit indiivdual girls. 

Adolescent girls seem to be somewhat 
divided on the type of dress they prefer, 
the younger quite actively preferring sport 
clothes, and the older group preferring 
dainty, party-dresses that look somewhat 
“grown up.” The girls who graduated in 
1932 have laid away their dresses care- 
fully and with cherished memories. The 
girls of 1934 will, no doubt, wear their 
dresses oftener and longer, but they will 
forget them sooner. It does seem better 
to have the dresses either strictly “sport” 
or strictly “party”—bcause the in-betweens 
please neither group. 

The cost of a dress depends on the kind 
of material, the amount required, and the 


degree of service rendered. In 1931, 
materials were still very high. In 1932- 


33 there was a sudden drop, with a slight 
rise again in 1934. When financial con- 
ditions were really desperate in 1933, the 
graduation dress cost 82c, but it was not 
a “thing of beauty.” When a student is 
absolutely unable to buy her material as 
five of them are this year and six were 
last year, the other girls divide the cost 
of these dresses. The pays for 
one pattern in each and a roll of 
printers’ paper from which as many pat- 
terns as are needed in each size are cut. 
and 
this 
way gains an undcrstanding of the use 
and marking of a commercial pattern. 
It is very nearly impossible to please 


school 
size 


Each girl is responsible for cutting 
marking her assigned piece—and in 


every girl and every girl’s mother but the 
dresses 1934 and 1933 have so far 
merited no complaints. Quite a storm of 
them came in 1932—but there was as large 


of 








1933 


1934 


a number who were enthusiastic in their 
this The 1933 
dress was not actively liked or disliked 
by anyone. I believe the most genuine 
approval has come in 1934 because the 
dress is so extremely practical, for sport 
The other 


approval of same dress. 


or everyday wear all summer. 
dresses were Sunday dresses except for 
1932 which could easily be adapted to that 
purpose by placing the ruffles higher and 
shortening the skirt. I highly recommend 
wide hems in dresses because adolescent 
girls do grow so rapidly. A circular skirt 
is not adaptable to a wide hem. 

In regard to difficulty of construction, 
I have chosen “Beginner’s Patterns” of 
one of the large pattern companies for 
1934 and 1933 and found them very easily 
made—especially the 1933. The other 
patterns were more difficult to teach but 
not beyond the ability of the class as a 
whole. 

The 1934 
construction so I am unable to proclaim 
its success. However, ‘ that it 
will prove to be by far the most success- 
fine wale 


dress is still in process of 


suspect 


white, either in 
a yard or in a high grade 
yard 
stores on 
The girls 


ful. It is of 
pique at 28c 
poplin at 35c¢ a 
from 


of mercerized 
(wholesale prices local 
large orders for the school). 
may wear whatever kind of shoes they 
already have, but white low heel slippers 
or oxfords are preferable. We will prob- 
ably omit the row of buttons from our 
dresses because of the added cost. The 
girls may add them later if they wish. 
The waist line darts are being made on 
the inside of the dress, and hat and glove 
will not be worn for com- 
mencement. However, they appeal strong- 
ly to the girls, afford good projects for 
advanced students, and aid in keeping the 
class together in construction of the dress. 

The stripes are made from fast colored 


accessories 


bias tape purchased by the school and 
sold to each girl in pieces the necessary 
(Continued on page 216) 
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Creat Britain 
And Ireland 


By 
D. M. Northcroft 


Editor, ‘‘Housecraft”’ 
London, England 


1! Scotland and Ireland 


Scotland 


HE College of Home 

Economics, which was founded in 

April, 1875, is now the largest home 
economics college in the British Isles. It 
owes its origin to the energy and capacity 
of Miss Guthrie Wright, who realised the 
great benefit it would be to women and 
girls if instruction in cookery could be 
offered them. 

The present college has been many times 
enlarged, and the property now consists 
of 1-8, Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, with 
a lease of No. 16, also 11 and 13, Walker 
Street, where the training is carried on 
for Nurses for 
In 1908, the college was recog- 
Central Institution by the 
Scottish Education Department, and the 
Council of the College are greatly in- 
debted to the department for the great 
interest they have taken in its develop- 
ment and for the financial assistance 
which enabled them to purchase the ad- 
joining houses and to make alterations. 

About 168 students can be accommo- 
dated in the hostels which form part of 
the college buildings. Adjoining the col- 
lege there is a Housewifery Centre where 
seven students reside and where students, 


Edinburgh 


the “Princess Louise” 
Children. 


nised as a 


four at a time, are responsible for the 
cooking, catering and the entire work of 
the centre for two to three consecutive 
weeks. 

A number of students who have taken 
the domestic training at this college, and 
have subsequently gone to the dietetic de- 
partment at the Edinburgh Royal Infir- 
mary for a six months’ course, have ob- 
tained posts in the new and growing pro- 
fession of hospital dietitians. A Catering 
Department in connection with this col- 
lege has also been run for several years, 
and has proved very successful. Students 
are trained in this department in cater- 
ing for hotels, restaurants, tea rooms, etc. 
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Athol Crescent, Edinburgh 


The work of the college may be di- 
vided five branches:—(1) Profes- 
sional courses for teachers, (2) Profes- 
sional courses for non-teaching posts, (3) 
Home training courses for girls in their 


into 


own homes, (4) ,Technical courses such 
as household cookery, plain and high 
class cookery, dressmaking, upholstery, 
arts and crafts, etc., (5) Public lectures, 
demonstrations and classes in all the vari- 
ous home economics subjects. 
West of Scotland 
College of Home Economics was also 
founded in 1875. The originator was the 
Rev. F. L. Robertson, of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Glasgow, who, when visiting his 
parish, was struck by the comfortless 
meals provided in many working-class 
homes, and the amount of tea and little 
else consumed by the average factory 
girl. A Ladies’ Committee was accord- 
ingly formed and classes were begun in 
the Albert Halls, under a teacher from 
the Kensington School (London), many 
of the members of the committee attend- 
ing classes in the day-time to help to de- 
fray the cost of the evening ones for the 
working-women. When the classes be- 
came too large for the Albert Halls a 
school was established in George St., Glas- 
gow. The work rapidly increased, and in 
a very few years classes and demonstra- 
tions were being held in sixteen different 
towns and villages outside Glasgow. The 
primary object of the promoters was to 
spread a knowledge of sensible cookery 
and household management among the 
working classes, whilst the training of 
teachers became an important feature*. 
The present buildings in Park Drive, 
Glasgow, were opened in April, 1919, and 
are splendidly situated overlooking the 
Kelvingrove Park, specially equipped with 
the latest appliances, and containing lec- 


The Glasgow and 


*Compare the development of Teachers Col- 
lege. See Practicat Home Economics, June, 
1934, pg. 171.—Editor. 
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ture rooms, demonstration halls, dining 
hall, practice kitchens, laundries, sewing 
and upholstering rooms, laboratories, two 
model houses, dressing rooms, recreation 
rooms, institutional kitchens, servery and 
scullery, with steam and electric equip- 
for training institutional house- 
keepers. Glasgow was the first British 
College of Home Economics to start in- 
stitutional training. 

Besides the essential work of training 
teachers, the Glasgow college has special 
courses qualifying for posts as cooks, 
housekeepers, canteen managers, and many 
other openings, including a “Cordon Bleu” 
course for restaurateurs, and 
dietitians and Sister-Tutors in hospitals, 
for which the college hopes to be the 
centre for Scotland. A course for women 
and boy chefs has also been started. The 
college also examines for the Shipping 
Federation, and all Seamen Cooks in 
training thus pass through its hands. It 
examines for the Girl Guides’ Associa- 
tion, and supplies lectures and demonstra- 
tors to the Scottish Women’s Rural In- 
stitutes over a wide area. 

The Aberdeen School of Home Eco- 
nomics occupies an extensive site singu- 
larly adapted for the requirements of a 
school of home economics, and contains 
four cookery practice rooms, three cook- 
ery demonstration rooms, two large laun- 
dries, a housewifery centre, a science de- 
partment, and class rooms for needlework, 
dressmaking and millinery. The buildings 
also contain, in addition to administra- 
tion offices and staff rooms a hostel, din- 
ing hall and recreation hall, and a model 
house where the combined course on home 
economics is taught. 


ment 


one for 


The Aberdeen school caters specially for 
the requirements of the North and North- 
east of Scotland, students coming from 
as far north as the Shetland Isles and 
as far west as the Western Hebrides. 




















Glasgow and West of Scotland College of Domestic Science 


In addition to the usual Diploma Courses 
for intending teachers, Certificate Courses 
are held for housewives, housekeepers, 
cooks, domestic servants, laundrymaids, 
dressmakers, milliners, upholsterers, and 
ships’ cooks in the Mercantile Marine. 

The training of diploma students in 
Aberdeen is divided into two distinct 
sections. The technical training is re- 
ceived at the Aberdeen School of Home 
Economics, and covers a period of two 
years. The professional training is taken 
at the Aberdeen Training Centre as ar- 
ranged by the Scottish National Commit- 
tee for the Training of Teachers. In the 
case of cookery, laundrywork and house- 
wifery, the period of professional train- 
ing is three terms, while the students of 
dressmaking, millinery and needlework 
have two terms. The students have a 
flourishing Scientific Association, and dur- 
ing the session prominent lecturers from 
the University, the Agricultural Colleges 
and other educational bodies give most 
helpful papers. The meetings are held 
fortnightly, and the students take their 
share in the syllabuses by reading papers, 
and joining in debates. This association 
is doing much to widen the outlook of 
the students, and prevents the limited as- 
pect of life which home economics stud- 
ents are sometime tempted to take. 

Ireland 

Ireland has two training colleges of 
home economics, situated respectively in 
Dublin and Belfast. The Dublin Training 
College is the older of the two, having 
been established in 1909. Until Septem- 
ber, 1929, it. was the only training college 
of home economics in the whole of Ire- 
land, and a number of students from 
Northern Ireland were trained there at 
one time. 

The Dublin college is a residential in- 
stitution, maintained by the Department 
of Education for the Irish Free State, and 
is situated at St. Kevin’s Park, Kilmacud, 
Stillorgan, about five miles from Dublin. 
The premises stand in grounds of about 
three acres, in one of the finest situa- 
tions in South County Dublin. The house 
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provides ample accommodation for the 
staff and students in addition to class and 
recreation rooms. 

The work of the school comprises two 
courses of instruction:—(1) a course of 
instruction extending over one year in 
household management, the object of 
which is to train girls for the manage- 
ment of their own homes, or to undertake 
positions as matrons of large institutions, 
manageresses of hotels, etc., (2) a further 
two years’ course of training for teachers 
of home economics. All students are re- 
quired to attend the course in household 
management, and those who have satis- 
factorily followed it, and passed the exam- 
ination at its close, are eligible for ad- 
mission to the course of training for 
teachers of home economics. 

The training course for teachers ex- 
tends over at least two sessions and in- 
cludes the principles of practical elemen- 
tary science involved in domestic work, 
cookery, laundry work, dressmaking and 
home sewing, housewifery (including 
household routine and the keeping of ac- 
counts), and practice in the teaching of 
these subjects. Practical instruction in 
Home hygiene and sick nursing and in 
blackboard drawing is also provided. All 
students in training must attend a course 
of instruction in Irish. 

Students who successfully complete the 
home economics course have, as a rule, 
no difficulty in securing appointments as 
Domestic Economy Instructresses under 
Local Technical Instruction Committees. 
Appointments also occasionally ofr as 
teachers of home economics in secondary 
schools. Appointments under Vocational 
Education Committees and also those in 
secondary school carry pension rights. 

The Belfast Training College of Home 
Economics was opened in 1929, to meet 
the needs of girls who, wishing for such 
a training, had hitherto been obliged to 
go to England or Scotland. The greater 
number went to one of the Scottish Col- 
leges as these were most easy of access 
from Ireland. 

The college forms part of the Domes- 


tic Economy Department of the Municipal 
College of Technology in Belfast. It is 
under Government inspection and _ its 
diplomas are recognised by the Ministry 
of Education for Northern Ireland. The 
standard of:training given in the training 
college is fully equal to that of similar 
colleges in Great Britain, while, being 
situated within a large technical institu- 
tion, it has exceptional advantages in the 
use of its specialist staff and fully 
equipped rooms for all the subjects of the 
course. The College of Technology is 
one of the three largest in the British 
Isles, and the Domestic Economy Depart- 
ment is its largest department. The con- 
ditions of entry are the same as for the 
English colleges, every candidate being 
required to have matriculated, or to have 
passed the Senior School Certificate 
Examination. 

The training in home economics is a 
continuous three-year course, and in- 
cludes all the subjects taken in the Eng- 
lish two-year course, with the addition of 
needlework and elementary dressmaking. 
The continuous course has the advantage 
that greater freedom in the arrangement 
of subjects is possible than with the break 
at the end of the second year. English 
and physical training are included, being 
taken by members of the staff in other 
departments of the college. Throughout 
the course, practice in the teaching of 
classes of various types, and lectures in 
the principles of teaching are given, so 
that the student studies her work prim- 
arily with a view to using it as a means 
of promoting the general education of her 
future pupils, and also to helping them 
to gain such a body of knowledge as will 
tend to remove the ill-effects arising from 
ignorance in regard to health and house- 
hold affairs. 

All teachers of home economics in sec- 
ondary and technical schools in Northern 
Ireland are trained specialists, but in the 
elementary schools the stibject is taught 
by the class-teacher in whose training at 
the normal college some home economics 
is included. Under these conditions the 
work loses much of its educational value, 
and as this fact becomes more fully 
realised no doubt the specialist teacher 
will gradually find her place in the 
schools. 

In the light of the rapid strides which 
education has made in Northern Ireland 
since the passing of the Northern Ireland 
Education Act, 1923, it is reasonable to 
hope that the home economics teacher may 
soon be found on the staff of every ele- 
mentary school, and that this subject may 
become an integral part of the curriculum. 

It is also hoped that, within the next 
few years, there will be freedom of ex- 
change between teachers of home eco- 
nomics in England and Ireland, which 
should be to the advantage of the work 


in each country. 
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Martha Van Rennselaer Hall 






The New Home of the New York State College 


of Home Economics at 





Here, we have glimpses into the work- 
ings of Martha Van Rennselaer Hall. A 
training school in household management 
for home demonstration agents is in full 
swing in the illustration above, with the 
students acquiring training as practical as 
it is varied. On the right, an earnest 
student in foods is absorbed in a research 
problem, working with the most complete 
and delicate equipment. Below, on the 
left, is a view of the quantity cookery 
kitchen, with its modern facilities, and, on 
the right, a most efficient looking installa- 
ton for dish, glass, and tray washing in the 
cafeteria. (These two photos courtesy S. 

Blickman and Sons, Inc.) 
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Cornell University 


Just a third of a century after the first 
home economics classes were held at Cor- 
nell University, the new home of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics was dedicated. 
This building, which so fittingly bears the 
name of the founder of home economics 
in the school, is the largest on the campus, 
and one of the most elaborately and beau- 
tifully equipped and furnished home eco- 
nomics buildings anywhere. 

Martha Van Rennselaer Hall houses, be- 
hind its simple and gracious Georgian ex- 
terior, all the varied activities which we 
group today under the name ‘‘Home Eco- 
nomics’. Laboratories, classrooms, practise 
house apartments, two nursery schools, 
cafeteria, offices, and assembly halls are 
all included. It may well be the pride of 
its students, faculty, and alumnae, as it is 
of all those interested in the growth of 
homemaking as art and science. 
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Above, an architect’s drawing of the 
new building itself, seen from the front 
(there are really, in places, six or seven 
stories, though only the four can be seen 
from this side.) On the right is shown a 
corner of as attractive a nursery as anyone 
could hope for—the main play room of 
the nursery school—which seems to appeal 
greatly to its small inhabitants. Light, 
sunny, airy, and cheerful, with an open 
fire burning brightly behind its unobtrusive 
screen, certainly it is an ideal playroom. 
Below, we see two more views of the 
cafeteria equipment—part of the kitchen 
on the left, with its tables, ovens, and 
mixers; the counter on the right, gleaming 
and smooth and easy to care for as it is 
attractive. (These two photos courtesy S. 
Blickman, Inc.) 
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Aubyn Chinn 


Health Education Director 
National Dairy Council 


Miss Chinn started her home economics training at the 
University of Kentucky, graduating from and following 
with special work at Teachers College and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. From this background she went to Pur- 
due, where she was Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
for six years. Her next work was as District State Agent 
in the mountains of Kentucky, where she turned her energies 


to extension work. 


From this position, Miss Chinn went to Washington as 
City Home Demonstration Agent in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, a position she filled for the two years of the 
War, after which she served as Field Agent under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for fifteen southern states. 

Leaving the Department of Agriculture, Miss Chinn ac- 
cepted a position with the Philadelphia Inter State Dairy 
Council as nutritionist, becoming, the next year, Nutrition Di- 
rector. In 1925, she was appointed to her present post of 
Health Education Director for the National Dairy Council, 
in Chicago. 

In this post, Miss Chinn has developed and directed a pro- 
gram known all over the country and has herself become na- 
tionally known among home economists. She is actively 
interested in the American Home Economics Association 
and for the past two years has been national chairman of the 
House Economics Women in Business. She is also known 
professionally in England, having gone with two other 
members of the Dairy Council staff, to assist in the develop- 


ment of a National Milk Publicity Council in that country. 
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Emma Jacobs 


Director of Domestic Science, 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Jacobs was born and educated in Washington, D. C., 
graduating from the Washington Normal School in June, 
1887. She also studied at Columbia University and George 
Washington University and holds M.S. degree from the 
University of Maryland. She was one of the first two teach- 
ers of cooking in the District of Columbia and in 1890 was 
made Director of Domestic Science, a position she has held 


ever since. 


Once home economics was organized in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, in fact while it was still in the 
process, Miss Jacobs helped establish the course in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and in the public schools of that state, 
working with the staff of the Farmers Institute throughout 
the entire state after school hours and on Saturdays and holi- 
days for several years. She also helped organize the first 
short course for women at the University and taught at the 
University summer school for Maryland teachers. Under Mr. 
Albert Cook, superintendent of schools, she organized the 
work in Baltimore County and acted as home economics ad- 


visor there until the appointment of Miss Weir as director. 


Miss Jacobs was a member of the Second Home Economics 
Conference at Lake Placid and has been actively identified 
with the American Home Economics Association since its or- 
ganization. She was a member of the Cooking Teachers As- 
sociation as long as it continued and a member of the confer- 
ence out of which grew the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economigs of the N.E.A., serving as first 


president of this department. 
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Suggestions for Organizing Lunches 


1. Equipment 


This is a problem that must be solved 
by each individual school. While a sepa- 
rate lunch room well equipped is to be de- 
sired, lack of one is no reason for not pro- 
viding lunch. Many schools serve one hot 
dish each day with very limited equipment. 

1 four burner oil, electric or gas stove 
with oven 
gallon pot for soup 
gallon pot for meat stews 
large baking pan 14” by 18” 
baking pans 10”x16” 

1 gal. white enamel pitchers 
aluminum pitchers 
quart cup 

meat grinder 

cheese grater 

strong can opener 
heavy serving spoons 
table spoons 

large fork 

paring knives 

large butcher knife 
muffin tins 

large dish pan 
smaller dish pans 

3 gal. double boiler 
large jars or cans for staple groceries 
tin boxes for storage 
bucket for cleaning 
clock 

1 gal. double boiler 
large garbage pail 
soup ladles 

large strainers 

alum. measuring cups 
glass measuring cups 
roaster 

tea kettle 

wire egg beater 

soap dish 

vegetable brushes 
spatulas 

6 qt. mixing bowls 
potato masher 

work table 

bread box 

broom 
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The number of individual pieces of 
equipment for serving food will depend 
on the number of students served and the 
type of food served. 


_“From Fulton County School Lunch Bulle- 
tin, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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In Small Schools * 


This brief outline of material on 
School Lunches has been compiled 
from the records of the High School 
Cafeterias of Fulton County under 
the direction of Leila Bunce, super- 
visor of Home Economics, with the 
hope that it may aid others in solv- 
ing some of their problems in con- 
nection with the Lunch Room. 





Trays, cups and saucers for about one- 
half of the student body. Teaspoons for 
about one-fourth of the student 
Salad plates and forks for about 
fourth of the student body. Plates, glasses, 
and knives vary too much to make a gen- 


body. 
one- 


eral estimate. 


Il. Suggestions for Keeping Accounts 

a. Check daily bills and keep on file, 
check again at end of week. At end 
of month check with itemized state- 
ment from supply house. 

b. Make monthly report and file copy. 

c. Make all payments by check if pos- 
sible. 

d. Have one person responsible for all 
money received and spent. 

e. Have returned checks balanced in 
book, with bank statements. 

f. Have a definite way to keep all rec- 
ords, 


Ill. Suggestions for Buying 
A well organized plan of buying is one 
of the most essential problems in connec- 
tion with a successfully operated lunch 
room. 

1. Decide from whom, when, and what 
to buy; the quality, quantity, and 
form to buy. 

2. Keep a record of quality and quantity 
of different brands of food—decide 
which is best for your particular use. 

3. Use old records as a guide. 

4. Have a definite time to order staple 


groceries and a definite person to 
take orders. 
5. Order when convenient with both 


salesman and manager. 
6. Buy foods in season. 
7. Buy food in bulk, when advisable. 


~ 


SAMPLE MENUS 
Note: These menus allow the pupils a 
wide choice, and may be simplified if 
necessary for the grammar school pupils. 
An ideal school lunch should include the 
following: 1. Something hot, 2. Milk, 3. 
Vegetable, 4. Fruit, 5. 
Milk and fruits (apples and bananas) 


are served every day. 


Sread or cereal. 


Monday 


Soup—V egetable (carrots, potatoes, 
onions, soup stock) crackers 
Vegetables—Turnip greens, butter beans 
Meat—Salmon loaf, tomato sauce 
Sandwiches—Han,, relish 
Salad—Congealed (pineapple, apple, cab- 
bage), crackers 
Dessert—Boiled custard with whipped 
cream. 
Tuesday 
Soup—Cream of tomato (white sauce No. 
2 foundation), crackers 
Vegetables—String beans, mashed pota 
toes 
Meat—Steamed liver 
Sandwiches—Minced ham, pineapple and 
banana 
Salad—Fruit salad, crackers 
Dessert—Bread pudding, custard. 
W ednesday 
Soup—Cream of celery, crackers 
Vegetables—Spinach, carrats and peas. 
Meat—Meat loaf with tomato sauce. 
Sandwiches—Chipped beef, cream cheese, 
raisin bread 
Salad—Banana with peanuts, crackers 
Dessert—Chocolate pudding with cream. 
Thursday 
Soup—Vegetable soup (add left over veg- 
etables), crackers 
Vegetables—Creamed cabbage, sweet po- 
tatoes 
Meat—Chipped beef on toast 
Sandwiches—Ham, banana and nuts 
Salad—Potato salad, crackers 


Dessert—Fruit gelatine with cream. 
Friday 
Soup—Cream of vegetable (mash left- 


overs through sieve) 
Vegetables—Collard greens, tomatoes 
Meat—Roast beef, with rice 
Sandwiches—Egg, olive, pimento cheese 
Salad—Shredded (cabbage, carrot, apple) 
Dessert—Bananas with boiled custard. 
(Continued on page 217) 
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HE problem of feeding needy, under- 

nourished school children in Wash- 

ington, D. C., is probably not more 
difficult than that encountered in hundreds 
of other cities throughout the country, 
but an efficient system of solving it is 
being worked out that may be suggestive 
of ideas for other communities. 

During the winter of 1932 it became ap- 
parent that something had to be done to 
take care of the children who were com- 
ing to school without breakfasts and go- 
ing home to no lunches. A group of pub- 
lic-spirited women raised a private fund 
and established free lunches in a few of 
the schools where the need was the great- 
est. Since the elementary schools are not 
equipped with kitchens or any provision 
for serving lunches, a contract was made 
with a commercial firm to supply hot soup 
or a hot dish and rolls or sandwiches and 
deliver the food to the schools. While this 
system had its drawbacks it did its part 
in filling the need and a number of chil- 
dren received lunches who would other- 
wise have gone hungry. 

The next year the city government, un- 
der the District Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, took over the cost of providing 
food, retaining the same system. The com- 
mercial firm delivered a hot dish and 
rolls or sandwiches to the schools for six 
cents per child. This was supplemented by 
half a pint of milk per child supplied by 
the District Emergency Relief and pur- 
chased from one of the dairies. Oranges 
were also added from the Surplus Relief 
Corporation. 

Soon after the first of this present year, 
when butter, meat, eggs, cheese, flour and 
other foods became available from the 
vast supplies of the Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration, it became necessary to devise 


some other method of handling these 
emergency school lunches. Under the rul- 
ing of the SRC, commercial firms are not 
permitted to prepare or sell foods from 









Emergency Lunches 


In Washington, D. C. 


the government sur- 
plus supplies. Since 
practically none of the 
elementary schools in 
Washington had facili- 
ties for preparing 
food, and since the 
schools are scattered 
over a wide area, it 
was decided to estab- 
lish a central food 
kitchen where a 1 1 
food would be prepared and whence it 
could be distributed to the schools. It 
was also decided that this should be done 
under the supervision of a trained home 
economist in order to insure the best pos- 
sible selection of food for the children. 
Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley came 
on from St. Paul, Minnesota, on March 
first to take charge of organizing the 
kitchen and supervising the preparation 
of the lunches. Her wide experience in 
institution management at the University 
of Minnesota and as food economist for 
the Board of Public Welfare in St. Paul 
made the choice a particularly fitting one. 

Under her able management lunches 
are now being delivered to about ene hun- 
dred schools in the city and for the five- 
day week ending May 4th, 36,277 meals 
were served. 

A small school building was taken over 
for the kitchen. On the first floor are 
three large rooms and an office for the 
supervisor. In one room a battery of low 
gas stoves cooks the soup or hot dish se- 
lected for the day’s menu. This same 
room contains a sterilizer where the food 
containers are sterilized before they are 
sent to the schools each day, sinks, and a 
long blackboard on which is posted the 
list of schools to be served and the quan- 
tities of foods to be sent to each one. 
In the second room there are immense 
refrigerators and long tables where the 
sandwiches are prepared. None of the 


CWA workers in the cafe- 
teria kitchen (left) and 
needy Washington — school 
children enjoying the food 
they prepare (right). 
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Emergency relief workers sorting oranges supplied by the 
Surplus Relief Corporation. 


equipment can be called ideal nor of the 
most expensive type, but it was chosen to 
serve the purpose as economically as pos- 
sible in the emergency. 

Work starts at six o’clock each morn- 
ing when women appointed by Civil 
Works Administration report for duty. 
The workers all wear white uniforms and 
head bands which are made by women in 
the Emergency Relief sewing rooms. The 
same women who were first appointed in 
March, supplemented by others appointed 
from the relief rolls, are still at work, and 
are so enthusiastic about their jobs that 
Mrs. Ansley has no trouble in keeping 
help. Work is on a twenty-four-hour week 
basis, under CWA ruling. Sandwiches 
are made first from bread that is bought 
on contract—wholewheat bread is used 
mostly, with white for variety. After the 
sandwiches are made they are wrapped 
and packed in baskets for distribution. 

If the soup for the day is made from 
stock that needs long cooking, it is started 
by the night watchman very early in the 
morning. Large seamless aluminum cans, 
similar to milk cans, are used to trans- 
port the hot food to the schools. These 
are sterilized just before they are loaded 
into the trucks at eleven o'clock each day. 
In the schools the food is kept hot in 
these same containers placed in a water 
bath over small gas plates. Milk is deliv- 
ered directly to the schools from the dairy, 
one-half pint for each child. 
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In the schools workers appointed from 
the Relief rolls, are under direct super- 
vision of the principal, without whose co- 
cperation and interest the work could not 
have been so well carried on. These work- 
ers take charge of the food, of the steril- 
izing of the dishes, the serving and dish- 
washing. One worker is appointed on an 
average of thirty-five pupils, and at the 
present time there are about 180 in the 
different schools. In some cases two or 
more small schools which are near to- 
gether consolidate at noontime and the 
children are all fed in one building. Each 
school has its own system of serving. An 
effort is made to make lunch time a so- 
ciable affair and to teach table manners. 
Small tables are used set with flowers and 
colored oilcloth cloths or doilies. In oth- 
ers large tables are used. Lunches are 
supplied only to the elementary schools; 
in the high schools where there are regu- 
lar school cafeterias needy students are 
supplied with lunch tickets charged di- 
rectly to the Emergency Relief Fund. 
This same fund supplies the money for all 
the emergency lunches. 

Much of the food comes from the Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation—oranges, butter, 


cheese, eggs, ham, canned roast beef, 
flour and beans figure largely in the 
menus Mrs. Ansley plans. Now that 


warmer weather is here, cold lunches are 





Helpful References for School. 
Lunch Work 
Bulletins: 
1. Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
(1) School Lunches, Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin No. 712. 

2. Bureau of Education, U. 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Diet for the School Child 

(2) Malnutrition and School Feed- 
ing, No. 37 
3. College of Agriculture, Univ. of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, III. 
(1) The School Lunch No. 41 
4, University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 
(1) The Rural Hot Lunch and the 
Nutrition of the Rural Child. 
5. Oregon Agriculture College, Exten- 
sion Section, Covallis, Oregon. 
(1) The School Lunch 
6. Kansas State College, 
Kansas. 
(1) The School Lunch Room 
7. National Dairy Council, 221 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, III. 
(1) Lunch Study Report 
(2) Playlet—Cafeteria Sketch, 5c 
(3) Health Food Stories 
(4) Food Models 
8. General Foods Corporation, N. Y. 
(1) The School Lunch Bulletin 
9. Evaporated Milk Association, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Good bulletins 
free for P. T. A. Study Groups. Write 
for list.) 
(1) The Hot School Lunch 


S. Dept. of 


Manhattan, 
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supplied to each school every third or 
fourth day in rotation. A typical menu 
for such a cold lunch is made up of a 
honey sandwich, a cottage cheese sand- 





Mrs. Katherine Ansley 


wich, stewed and milk; or a 
ground beef and raw carrot sandwich, a 
brown bread and butter sandwich, a piece 


of cheese, an orange and milk. 


prunes 


(2) Feeding a Family at Low Cost. 
Books: 

Nutrition |Vork with Children, by Lydia 
Roberts, Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Til. 

Feeding the Family, by Mary S. Rose, 
MacMillan Co., New York. 

The School Lunch, by Emma Smedley, 
Smedley Pub. Co., Media, Pa. 

Recipes for Twenty-five, by 
and Bernards, M. Barrows Co., Boston. 

Cafeteria Recipes, by Mabel E. Schadt, 
The Woman’s Press, N. Y. 

Seven Hundred Sandwiches, by Florence 
A. Cowles; Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 


Hadwen 


Crystals Found in Canned Fish Are 
Not Glass 


Much excitement occurred in the Foods 
Laboratory of the Vocational Homemak- 
ing Department at the Putnam High 
School in Putnam, Connecticut, one day 
recently when a member of the Freshman 


class in homemaking brought to her 
teacher canned shrimp which she was 
cleaning and called attention to some 


glass-like particles in the container. It 
was found that none of the girls in the 
class had eaten any of the shrimp as yet 
having prepared their casserole and put it 
in the oven to bake. 

The crystals were carefully examined. 
They were glass-like but were not very 
sharp at the edges, and crumbled like 
chalk when rubbed between thumb and 
forefinger. They were tasteless but dis- 
solved in the mouth. 





The following menus are popular and 
typical of the ones served: 


Noodle soup with tomatoes and 
celery 

Peanut butter sandwich 

Orange 

Milk 

Baked beans with tomatoes 

Raw carrot 

Brown bread and butter 

Orange 

Milk 

Egg and celery sandwich 

Apple butter sandwich 

Orange 


Milk 


In every community there are children 
who are suffering from malnutrition, who 
need the benefit of a well planned lunch. 
When the vast supply of “surplus” foods 
became available for distribution through 
the Surplus Food Corporation, it was de- 
cided part of it should go to the schools 
Relief 
Administration agencies will help in se- 


for lunches. Local Emergency 
curing these, and home economics teach- 
ers have here a big opportunity to make 
their work count in the community—to 
give a practical demonstration of what 
their teaching should stand for. 


The girls agreed that it would not be 
wise to eat the shrimp dishes they had 
prepared, and sought further information 
Miss Hannah E. 
Pease, teacher of homemaking in the de- 
like 
Trade 


regarding the crystals. 


partment, had never seen anything 
them. The the State 
School, the teacher of chemistry at the 


director of 


Putnam High School, the school nurse 
and the doctor were all consulted with 
similar results. It was decided to write 


to the manufacturers for instructions. By 
that 
the crystals found in canned fish such as 


return mail the class was informed 
salmon, lobster, crab and shrimp are mag- 
nesium ammonium phosphate or struvite 
from natural elements 


crystals, formed 


in fish and are harmless. They were first 
brought to public notice in 1917 when it 
was thought an alien enemy was putting 
glass in cans of tuna fish 
The United States food and drug labora- 
tory at San Francisco identified the crys- 


and salmon. 


tals as harmless magnesium ammonium 
phosphate. 

The struvite crystals are no harder than 
boiled with a 
little vinegar dissolve in a few minutes, 


ordinary salt and when 
whereas glass would not dissplve at all. 
This test illustrates the fact that struvite 
acids and hence dis- 


is soluble in weak 


solves very readily in the stomach. Thus, 
it is assimilated as easily as the mineral 
matter of any food. For details, see bul- 
letin, “Crystals Found in Canned Salmon 


Are Not Glass,” National Canners Asso- 


ciation, Seattle, Washington. 
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The Newer 
Metals 


By 
Doris W. McCray 


NSTITUTIONS such as 
hospitals, dining cars and hotels where 


cafeterias, 


replacement costs receive serious con- 
sideration, have widely accepted the newer 
metals because they are efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

The illustration shows a group of uten- 
sils, selected from those made of stain- 
less and rustless steel, which are partic- 
ularly suited to the school cafeteria. 
They are distinctly new. They save time 
and labor, since they are the most easily 
Stainless steel is 
light in weight and easy to lift. It heats 
through quickly. It is very hard; it is 
powders or 


cleaned of all utensils. 


not scratched by scouring 
dented when accidentally dropped to the 
floor. It has a smooth, non-porous sur- 
face which does not absorb food particles 
and Rustless steel is practically 
stainless, so far as the usual foods pre- 
pared in the cafeteria are concerned. 

The long handled spoon illustrated is 
available in fourteen gauge rustless steel, 
in lengths varying from eleven and three- 
fourths inches, over all, to seventeen and 
one-eighth inches. The edges can not 
wear off and become rusty, because the 
metal is not plated or coated but is the 
same all the way through. The handle 
does not bend when used for beating 
heavy batter, because the metal is three 
times as strong and tough as ordinary steel. 
The same metal is used for refrigerator 
dishes and utensils. This same _ rust- 
less steel is used in the dairy, canning 
and baking industries, and also those in- 
dustries where stronger acids, alkalies 
and salts are employed than are found 
in institutional kitchens. 

The skimmer, measuring fifteen inches 
in length, over all, is efficient for skim- 
ming the surface of a large kettle. The 
handle matches the handle of the dipper; 
both are regular hotel equipment. The 
dipper is useful with a deep kettle, for 
dipping large servings of soup or stew. 

While the other utensils are highly pol- 
ished on the outside, the loaf pan has a 
ground finish both inside and outside. It 
measures ten inches by five and a half 
inches by four inches. The corners are 
rounded, and easy to clean. The pan is 
entirely seamless and will last almost in- 
definitely with no repair expense or sol- 
dering. It is safe for storage of the 
meat after it is cooked. This pan has 
proved extremely satisfactory for meat 


odors. 
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loaf, bread, loaf cake, jellied meat and 
for moulding cottage cheese to be sliced 
for sandwiches. 

The tea kettle chosen for this group of 
utensils adds to the appearance of the 
kitchen with its bright, silvery surface 
which does not tarnish. Light in weight, 
quick to heat, the rustless steel tea kettle 
seems superior to all other kinds. If 
the gas burners are not correctly ad- 
justed, and the bottom of the tea kettle 
is blackened, it can be scoured clean with 
fine steel wool, for the metal will not 
pit or blacken or scratch, even on the 
highly polished surface. This tea kettle 
is built for long service; it has a heavy 
gauge body with gas welded spout and 
ears and chromium wire handle. 

The other two utensils in the illustration 
are small. The one-quart lipped sauce- 
pan is useful for melting butter or a 
similar use where a small pan is needed 
which heats quickly. It may be had in 
sizes up to five quarts. The convex 
sauce pot is three-quart size, and it may 
be had also in four, six and ten quart 
sizes. The covers fit closely in the tops 
of the pans. Potatoes cooked in these 
utensils do not turn dark. Grapes, cran- 
berries and other foods do not discolor 
them, and they are ideal where appear- 
ance is important. 

While the chromium-nickel-steel known 
as rustless steel or Allegheny metal is 
often termed stainless steel, it is dif- 
ferent from the stainless steel used in 
cutlery. The designation is correct for 
all cookery purposes, yet a slight coppery 
colored stain or heat tinge is produced 
when utensils are used over too hot a 
fire. It is important to use low heat. 

While this material would be desirable 
for the greater part of the cafeteria 
kitchen equipment, it is rather expensive, 
and those pieces should be chosen which 
require the special advantages of the 
rustless steel. 

This same stainless steel is used for 
very satisfactory work tables, as they are 
easy to clean and sanitary. 

Monel metal is likewise 
tables, sinks, and range tops. 


popular for 
It is an 


which contains about two-thirds 
nickel and one-third copper; it is a prod- 
uct of nature, rather than of the labora- 
tory, and is mined and rolled into sheets 
of different thickness or gauge. The 
work table along two sides of my own 
test kitchen has proved very satisfactory 
covered with Monel metal. 

Another new development in rustless 
material is chrome finished iron. Food 
does not stick to this surface, and a 
sauce pan of this material is especially 
useful for cooking oatmeal and other 
cereals which have a tendency to stick 
to the pan. 

Equipment which has fine appearance, 
and which is not subject to rust, corro- 
sion and deterioration may be considered 
as a permanent improvement in the cafe- 
teria kitchen. 


alloy 


* * * * * 


Cooperation with Relief Agencies 
in the School Cafeteria 


During the past two years many home 
economics students have had an oppor- 
tunity to prove to their communities the 
practical value of the home economics 
work by cooperating with local relief or- 
ganizations or by taking direct charge of 
local needs. An excellent example of 
such a project is described in the cur- 
rent issue of the New Hampshire home 
economics news-letter, “The Melting Pot.” 
This points out that in spite of all the 
projects set forth by the Government to 
put men and women to work, it was found 
that there were still many children in the 
Nashua schools who needed at least one 
hearty meal a day to keep their little 
bodies and minds in a fairly healthy con- 
dition. Answering the cry, the sopho- 
more food classes again have come to the 
front. Starting on the first day after 
the Christmas vacation, hot dinners were 
served to eighty of these children. The 
menu is changed every day and includes 
some kind of meat, fish or eggs, two 
vegetables, bread and butter, dessert and 
milk. These dinners continued until the 
last of April. 
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An excellent demonstration of the fact 
that style and expensiveness are not neces- 
sarily companions is given in the gar- 


ments shown here. Big sister and the 
children are all outfitted in clothes both 
smart and practical—and made from sugar 
bags! There are two weights of sugar 
bags—the light ones which hold one, five, 
or ten pounds, and large, heavy ones for 
one hundred pounds or to hold lots of the 
smaller bags sent to your grocer from 
the factory. Both weights are used in 
these clothes ; the heavy bags appear in the 
suit on the young lady, for the trousers 





Baggy Clothes! 
Of Practical and Unusual 


Materials 


of the boy’s suit, and for the little girl’s 
apron; the light weight ones are used 
in the blouse of the girl’s suit and the 
boy’s. 

Of course, one does not just cut them 
up and sew them. They must first be 
soaked in cold water with heavy soap- 
suds, to take off the printing (directions 
for opening the bag without cutting it 
appear on such bags). Then, and not till 
then, they can be put in boiling water to 
shrink and bleach the cloth. The ma- 
terial will then be of a very interesting 
texture, the heavy resembling a 
natural-color homespun with occasional 
dark brown If, however, you do 
not find this color becoming, the material 
will dye successfully with any of the 


bags 


nobs. 


commercial dyes. 

This heavy material tailors beautifully, 
as you see, the suit being most effective, 
with its brown stitching around the lapels 
and its brown wood buttons belt 
buckle. Certainly, it bears no apparent 
relation to its source! 


and 





The Exchange C 


By 
Rhea M. Wadsworth 


Mountain View, Wyo. 


WILL frankly confess it was with no 

little misgiving that I faced the pros- 

pect of exchanging my. own smooth- 
running home economics class for twenty- 
one vocational agriculture boys. But that 
week passed quickly, interestingly, and, I 
believe, very successfully. 

The idea of exchange classes between 
these two departments was a new one in 
our high school. Its newness perhaps ac- 
counted for some of the enthusiasm with 
which it was greeted by both classes con- 
cerned. 

It was not attempted to plan a unit 
series of lessons because under the exist- 
ing circumstances I felt individual lessons 
would, in the end, be of more practical 
value to the boys. There were two con- 
secutive fifty-minute periods each day for 
one week in which to carry out the 
project. 

To determine what subjects this particu- 
lar group of boys was most interested in a 
list of twenty questions beginning “Would 
you like to know———’” was presented to 
the class. The tabulated answers formed 
a guide for the four lessons remaining 
during the week, but that first day a good 
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lass 


guess resulted in a lesson in which every 
boy seemed highly interested. 

A local store was appealed to and sev- 
eral men’s ties, pairs of socks and shirts 
were secured for illustrative purposes. 
Some were of very shoddy material and 
gaudy design and color; others of good 
quality and nice color, and still others 
“fair to middlin’.”. They were arranged 
in sets, a shirt, tie and socks, each sup- 
posedly to be worn with a dark suit. The 
boys made personal choices and formu- 
lated reasons to defend their choices. Of 
course, those choices ranged from very 
sensible ones to positively ludicrous ones. 
The discussion which followed soon won 
over all boys to the more obvious best 
selections, at least. Questions were brought 
up regarding the choice of suit colors to 
correspond with the sets we had, of shoes, 
cuts of suits for various figures, and kinds 
of materials used in suits. 

The brief time which remained of that 
period was spent in reading and round 
table discussion of other points in person 
al grooming. 

Our second day was equally interesting. 
A couple of boys voluntered to bring suits 
to be cleaned and pressed and all provided 
themselves with shirts or jackets in need 
of missing buttons. The cleaning, pressing 
and placing of the suit on a hanger was 


’ 





Illustrations courtesy of Spool Cotton Co. 


Any number of things, of course, can be 
made from these bags—luncheon sets, for 
instance, slip covers for a car or a chair, 
curtains, pillow covers, hats or bags. You 
can judge the number of bags required 
by the fact that the suit illustrated on the 
old 


of the large bags. 


sixteen-year was made from four 


first demonstrated. The second suit was 
cleaned and pressed by one of the boys. 
Then with fingers frequently getting in 
the way of needles they set to work to 
replace buttons. One boy who finished 
ahead of time asked for help in mending a 
triangular tear in the sleeve of his wool 
jacket. He did a very passable job at his 
mending, too. 

Two days were spent in discussion and 
demonstration of questions of etiquette. 
used as refer- 
list of 
questions which he wanted discussed. 


Several authorities 


ences and each boy submitted a 


were 


The results of the study of table eti- 
quette and correct setting of the table was 
put into practice the following day when 
the boys donned aprons, scrubbed hands 
furiously, and very seriously undertook 


the preparation of a simple breakfast. 
With only one day’s work, methods 
were in many cases quite definitely 


“bachelor methods” but the results might 
have been favorably compared with those 
of any average home economics class. 

Aside from the break in routine, a need 
for which is sometimes felt toward spring, 
aside from the interest and value to the 
class, such an exchange of classes is, I 
believe, a very valuable publicity factor. 
Enthusiastic comments about the “Home 
Ec. Department,” and from very remote 
sources, too, wete frequently forthcom- 
ing during that week and since. 
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Teaching the Care of Clothing and Textiles 


Part IV. 


The Seasonal Care of Clothing 


and Textiles 


A. What should the homemaker and 


prospective 


teacher know about the 


seasonal care of clothing? 


Teaching Points: 


1. 


. Garments 


. All 


The seasonal care of clothing and 
household textiles is concerned with 
renovative and protective measures 
that when applied to fabrics prolong 
their attractiveness and usefulness. 
made of wool, fur and 
feathers require protection from 
moths when not in continual use. 
should be stored in a 


clean dry place. 


fabrics 


. Cottons and linens should be stored 


rough dry and free from starch. 


. The proper seasonal care of fabrics 


and garments keeps them as attrac- 
tive as possible while they last. 
Garments and fabrics should be 
stored in well aired, clean and ade- 
quately sunned containers. 


. The commercial storage of garments 


saves worry, space and time. 


. Home storage of garments and fab- 


rics makes them easily accessible, 
saves money and can be personally 


supervised. 


. Storage should protect from moths, 


dust, dirt, fire, theft and water. 


B. How should garments and household 
fabrics be cared for when not in daily 


use? 


Teaching Points: 


1. Garments when not appropriate for 


2. 


6. 


. Some 


. Garments 


the season should be correctly stored. 
Garments and fabrics should be care- 
fully cleaned (laundered — dry 
cleaned, etc.) before being stored. 

fabrics can be satisfactorily 
cleaned for storage by brushing, air- 
ing, sunning, beating, shaking, etc. 


. The most precautions must be taken 


for the storage of woolens and furs. 


. The equipment and supplies for stor- 


age are: cedar chests, especially pre- 
pared closets and boxes, commercial- 
ly made clothes bags for the closets, 
tissue paper, moth balls, cedar chips, 
etc. 

Expensive garments, especially furs, 
are often put in cold storage for a 
money consideration. 

must be free 
from moth eggs before being stored. 


perfectly 


. All wool garments must be stored in 


the 
very 


packages since 
through 


well protected 
moth can squeeze 
small openings. 
Table linens should be rolled and 
covered before being stored. 
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10. 


a 


Suggestions for Units in a Course 
for Teacher Training Institutions 


By Lilies ©. W. 


Heavy draperies should be hung or 
rolled when not in use. 

The storage of garments and house- 
hold fabrics should be planned for in 
every household. 


Guide Questions: 


i. 


un 


co 


. Explain 


6. 


How would you make an ordinary 
wood box suitable for the storage of 
woolen garments and blankets? 


. What ideas should you get through 


a visit to a commercial establishment 
that stores fabrics and garments? 


. Why is it necessary for fabrics and 


garments to be thoroughly cleaned 
before being put in storage? 
the economic factors 
volved in the seasonal storage of gar- 
ments. 


in- 


. Suggest the best equipment to have 


for the successful storage of gar- 
ments and fabrics. 

How does the storage of cottons and 
differ from the storage 
woolens? 


linens of 


. Suggest the best procedure for car- 


ing for a winter coat, a velvet wrap, 
table linens, a fur coat, a down quilt, 
and a silk dress when not in use. 


. List the most important factors that 


make the storage of garments and 
fabrics desirable. 


. Compare the costs of home and com- 


mercial storage of and 


household fabrics. 


garments 


Reference to Use: 


1 


ies 


So 


rf 


. Woolman—Clothing, 


6. 


. Rathbone and Tarpley—Fabrics and 
Dress, pp. 346-349. 
Friend & Shultz—Clothing, pp. 206- 
208-215-216. 
Choice, Care, 


Cost, pp. 185-186. 


. Trilling & Williams—A Girl’s Prob- 


lems in Home Economics, pp. 246- 
248. 

. Coss—Girls and Their Problems, pp. 
43-45. 

Hill—Hat Storage. Extension Circu- 
lar No. 121. University of New 
Hampshire Extension Service. 
Jordan—Clothing: Fundamental Prob- 
lems, p. 131. 


C. How can clothing be protected from 
moths and mildew? 


Teaching Points: 


E 


Mildew and mold are microscopic liy- 
ing organisms that feed on textile 
fabrics. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


Baker 


Director of Home Economics, 
State Teachers College, 
Keene, New Hampshire 


. There are many species of molds that 


feed on dead vegetable matter. 


. Mildew stains and weakens fibers. 
. The best known preventative of mil- 


dew is to keep fabrics dry and cool. 


. Javelle water applied directly to the 


fabric may bleach mildew stains. 


. The clothes moth is as detrimental 


to wool as mildew is to cotton. 


. Clean garments stored in perfectly 


tight containers are safe from moths. 


. Dry cleaning and laundering destroy 


all stages of the clothes moth. 


. The fumes of naphthalene and para- 


dichlor-benzene are poisonous to 
moths. 

Dry cleaners use a cinchona-alkaloid 
for moth-proofing garments. 

Moths are destroyed by extreme 


changes in temperature. 


. Cedar chests are effective if tightly 


shut and containing only thoroughly 
cleaned garments. 

Satisfactory moth-proofiing substan- 
ces are now available. 


14. Cold storage of fabrics is expensive 


15. 


16. 


and moth activity is inhibited only 
while garments are in storage. 
Moths thrive in dark, dirty and poor- 
ly aired houses. 

Commercial concerns spray the whole 
house with a moth preventive. 


Guide Questions: 


a. 


oS 


10. 


=) 


11. 


. Under what conditions 


6. 
. What 


. Find 


What is mildew and how does it af- 
fect cotton and linen fabrics? 
does mold 


grow on a fabric? 


. Why is it hard to rid fabrics of moths? 
. Write the lifecycle of the clothes moth. 
. What precautions will you take to 


protect your wool sweater from 
moths during the warm weather? 
How will you remove mildew stains? 
is the commercial form in 
which naphthalene is sold? 

out the different commercial 
names for the cleaners that have 


naphthalene in them. 


. Attempt to grow some mildew and 


then see how well you can remove it. 
Examine and draw some mildew as 
seen under the microscope. 

Suppose you discover moths in your 
clothes closet, what will you do? 


. Mrs. Jones stored her table linens in 


a basement that became very damp; 
they were in a fairly tight box, but 
(Concluded on page 214) 
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... yet only If worth of ROYAL 


vw can bring new interest to 

your next lesson on Butter 
Cake by using this simple and 
practical variation. 


Write on the blackboard the 
approximate costs* of the principal 
ingredients called for in the recipe. 
Your list will read about like this: 


PO Ga een CLak dds ke veKdan ee 9¢ 
24 cups pastry flour............. 6¢ 
V4 cup butter........ ee re 6¢ 
DPARCUD EMU 5 nied eel’ <aiect 3¢ 
1 SORSNOON VONTNE NN io. bcc seeee 3¢ 
TT ee eh EET LTT eT eee 2¢ 


21% tsps. Royal Baking Powder...1¢ 
Now, point out how little the bak- 
ing powder costs. Only 1¢ for Royal! 


It certainly doesn’t pay to risk a 
doubtful brand of baking powder 
when the best costs so little. 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality, 
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For that one cent’s worth of Royal, 
as you know, is an important factor 
in making a fine-flavored, delicate- 
textured cake. For sixty-five years, 
cookery experts have agreed 
that Royal Baking Powder does 
an exceptionally fine baking 
job. And it leavens perfectly 
every time! 

Always insist on Royal 
Baking Powder in your 
classes. Then you’re cer- 
tain of successful baking 
demonstrations. And im- 








press upon your pupils that for fine 
home baking it never pays to use 
any but the very best baking pow- 
der—reliable Royal! 





LROYAL now 
nay sells at the lowest 
price in 17 years 








FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes, 
many helpful hints on baking. 


























ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED YW 
Dept. 166, 691 Washington Street - New York City + New York PG 
Please send me free_____copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 
Name. 
Address. 
City and State. 
Nome of School Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Of Interest to Home Economists 


The Daily Life of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, by Helen McClees. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, 1933. 
$1.00. 

This revision of a well known work 
should be welcome in the home economics 
department library, as well as for a his- 
tory or art reference: Intended primarily 
as a study guide to the Greek and Roman 
collections of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the book is nevertheless adapted 
for use by people who have never even 
visited that museum. It is lavishly illus- 
trated, beautifully printed, and substan- 
tially bound in paper. The chapters cover 
all the concerns of daily life—houses and 
furniture, occupations of women, children, 
dress, amusements and trades and crafts. 
The material is pleasantly written, and 
seems a unified piece of work rather than 
the conventional guide book which de- 
scribes a number of articles. 


—M. E. B. 





Diet and Personality, by Dr. L. Jean 
Bogert, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1934. $2.00. 

Written around the interesting subject 
of “fitting food to type and environment,” 
and expressed in popular style for the 
layman, this book gives good advice on 
general personal and mental hygiene and 
diet. Good as a reference book for the 
home economics library, 


Psychology of Infancy and_ Early 
Childhood, by Ada Hart Arlitt. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1930. 
$3.00. 


Written from the background of the 
author’s work as professor of child care 
and training at the University of Cincin- 
nati, this book reflects a practical point 
of view superimposed on a broad knowl- 
edge of psychology. Without being too 
technical, Miss Arlitt gives us the scien- 
tific background of psychology and physi- 
ology which influence the child and ex- 
plain his development, and which should 
guide us in dealing with him. The sub- 
ject is covered with thoroughness and 
clarity, starting with chapters on the prob- 
lems to be dealt with in the pre-school 
child, influence of heredity as compared 
with environment, what his innate equip- 
ment is and how he develops. Emotions 
are next analyzed and then habit forma- 
tion with its difficulties and problems, per- 
ception, sensation, memory, thought and 
imagination. The last chapters are de- 
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voted to language, drawing, and expres- 
sion generally, to social attitudes, indi- 
vidual differences, and special problems in 
connection with the preschool age child. 

This should be an excellent book to 
put into the hands of the college student 
in child care who has had little or no 
work is psychology and would be a valu- 
able reference or supplementary work for 
the high school student. To the teacher 
herself, it offers a reasoned, intelligible 
aid in many problems. 


—M. E. B. 





Health Through the Ages, by Grace 
Hallock and C. E. A. Winslow.  Dis- 
tributed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 

Intended to give boys and girls of high 
school age a background of man’s search 
for health. The booklet begins with the 
medicine men and the magic of the Stone 
Age and traces, through various historical 
periods, the story of how man has learned 
to protect himself and his neighbor’s 
health. It points out, also, the fact that 
many secrets about the human body and 
its effective protection against disease re- 
main unsolved, but that the scientific 
method which has led to the discovery of 
many natural laws can be depended upon 
to unveil new possibilities of health and 
happiness and efficiency for the people of 
the future. The book is furnished free 
of charge for use in junior and senior 
high school classes on the basis of ten 
copies to every one hundred pupils. 





New Patterns in Sex Teaching, by 
Frances Bruce Strain. D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1934. $2.00. 

Mrs. Strain writes this book from a 
rich background in psychology and social 
hygiene, as well as from the practical 
experience of bringing up her two chil- 
dren. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the result shows as much of everyday 
“common sense” as it does of sound psy- 
chology. Written in terms that the lay- 
man can understand, the book still avoids 
the impression of talking down to the 
reader which so many works written by 
the specialist for the layman unfortunately 
convey. It is written for the average 
mother who is at loss when it comes to 
educating small children in the subject of 
sex. 

Mrs. Strain begins at the beginning— 
with the problem of making up our minds 
just how we are going to deal with the 
matter when it comes up—and then takes 
up, one by one, the various questions which 


a child may ask, with careful, simply- 
written answers a mother can quote al- 
most verbatim in addition to the discus- 
sion of the problems involved in the 
questions asked and information about 
what we should expect from our children 
at various ages. She also explains the 
development of sex awareness in children, 
the manifestations it may take, and how 
to deal with it. The simple clarity of 
the book makes it most valuable, and its 
list of actual questions from children 
and suitable answers to them is, so far as 
I know, unique. This is an excellent 
book for the home economics teacher to 
have herself, to recommend to mothers, 
or to use in child development work with 


—M. E. B. 


older students. 





Pamphlets 


Present Guides for Household Buying, 
by Ruth O’brien and Medora Ward, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, 
D. C., Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 193, April, 
1934. Price 5 cents. 





Lists and describes the buying guides 
that have been established by Federal and 
National agencies to aid the person who 
is buying on the retail market for his own 
or his family’s use. 





How to Enjoy Flowers, by Bert Schii- 
ler McDonald, distributed by the Florists 
Telegraph Delivery Association. Tells 
how to care for cut flowers and plants, 
how to arrange flowers for home deco- 
ration and lists the state flowers. 





Economies in Food, by Faith McAuley 
and Mary A. Wood. Published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


Quantity recipes using evaporated milk 
planned to make attractive, interesting and 
economical meals for institution groups. 
Of special interest to school cafeteria 
managers, and college dormitories. 





How to Crochet, published by The Spool 
Cotton Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, as book no. 574. 


The present revival of crocheting makes 
the simple instructions given in this book- 
let valuable for the teacher and student 
alike. Tells how to make and illustrates 
all the simple stitches that are used so 
effectively in modern dress making and 
home decoration. 
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Home Economics Under 
Difficulties 


The October issue of “Le Bulletin de 
Office International de 1’Enseignement 
Ménager,” organ of the international as- 
sociation in home economics, carries an 
article on home economics in North Af- 
rica, as reported by Sister Marie-Andrée, 
Dr. jur., at a meeting in Marseille on 
colonial problems. 

The French government and the mis- 
sionary Sisters are both interested in 
training future homemakers of the colony. 
The difficulties they encounter are enor- 
mous. The people do not want to give 
up their habits; they do not understand 
the inadequacy of their own educational 
system; and they have therefore no de- 
sire to adopt a European mode of living. 
These difficulties are increased by the 
fatalism of the people, the language diffi- 
culty, and the youth of the girls, who may 
well marry at twelve years of age. 

The women of the large cities such as 
Tunis and Algiers are usually good house- 
wives and good mothers, but the othe: 
native women have no skills except in 
preparing “couscous,” the native dish, car- 
rying water, and weaving. It is only re- 
cently that European influence has begun 
to make itself felt, and it extends today 
only to the upper classes, who have 
French instructors for their children. The 
young men of this class study in Algeria 
or Europe, and they demand wives who 
have been brought up in the European 
tradition. 

To take children out of their 
homes and train them in schools of home 
economics by European methods does not 
seem advisable. They would simply be- 
come estranged from their own people 
without having the time to get anything 
more than a superficia! education in Euro- 
pean culture. It seems better to influence 
gradually the heads of families and the 
mothers. 

To this end, the Sisters make frequent 
visits to the people at home, as much to 
familiarize themselves with living condi- 
tions as to gain the peoples’ confidence. 
On these visits the Sisters try to give both 
mothers and daughters the fundamental 
conceptions of housekeeping, the care of 
children, and education. Then the girls 
are invited to come to the workshop or 
dispensary. There, the girls are intro- 
duced first of all to cleanliness. They 
must wash themselves every day and, if 
necessary, their clothing as well. They 
are trained to wear aprons while work- 
ing. It is very hard to make these pupils 
understand that it is advisable to wash 
the hands before every meal, and to sew 
up rents or holes in their garments in- 
stead of using pins. 

Little by little, the instruction is broad- 
ened. The girls learn to take their meals 
at the workshop, where they become ac- 
customed to sitting at a table. At first, 
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they often lose their appetite under these 
new conditions, but they soon learn to 
like it. These girls are also taught the 
rudiments of child care, at which point 
a film “La jeune mére” (The Young 
Mother) is a great help. 

It is really only for the children of 
these girls that actual schools of home 
economics can function. Today there are 
eight such institutions, attended by day 
pupils and boarding pupils from definitely 
upper class families. The boarders learn 


all about housekeeping and child care; 
cooking, canning, and nutrition; washing 
and ironing; sewing, mending, and cut- 
ting out garments; as well as raising vege- 
tables and poultry. It is in setting the 





CARNATION 


1 cup Carnation Milk 
% cup Chocolate Sauce 


(CHocoLaTE Sauce) 


3 sq. bitter chocolate 

% cup water 

1 cup sugar 

% cup white corn syrup 
1 cup Carnation Milk 
1 tsp. vanilla 





CHOCOLATE 


Chill milk thoroughly; whip until stiff. Fold in 
Chocolate Sauce. Pour into automatic refrigerator 
tray; freeze. Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 


table and planning menus that teaching 
them is most difficult. Great emphasis is 
placed on order, economy, and hygiene. 
Everything that has been used must be 
returned to its place. Every box has a 
label stating its contents. To the great 
surprise of new students, it is not per- 
missible to put in the cupboard 
clothes and food. 
These are, 
and when they have got over their nat- 
ural laziness and untidiness (“sweeping,” 
for instance, means to them sitting on the 
floor and brushing around in a circle) 
they make rapid They are 
taught something of etiquette and social 


same 


girls nevertheless, clever, 


pre gress. 


customs at these schools as well. 





MOUSSE 


Melt chocolate over hot water. Add water slowly, 
stirring until smooth. Add sugar and syrup. Boil 
to soft-ball stage (235° F.). Remove from fire, 
add milk and vanilla. Yield: 2% cups. 








Two grand recipes! A chocolate sauce to 
keep always on hand. A rich dessert that 
| is tossed together in a jiffy. Both owe their 
goodness to Carnation—pure whole milk of 
highest quality. Doubly rich in cream. 
Convenient, economical, dependable. Gives 
wonderfully smooth textures, because cream 
globules are broken up. 


Send for the free Carnation Book of Reci- 
pes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby- 
Feeding Book telling why many specialists 
prescribe Carnation Miik for bottle-fed 
babies. Address Carnation Company, 896 
Milwaukee Gas Light Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; 997 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. ; or Toronto, Ont. 

















“From 


Contented Cows” 

















IRRADIATED! 
omni} LheImproved |fou 
= Carnation Milk 
— fine in flavor, 
creamy-light in 
color, smooth in 
consistency—irra- 
diated for ‘‘Sun- 
shine’’ Vitamin D. 
ocelot 
MI 
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14. 


Teaching the Care of 

Clothing and Textiles 
(Continued from page 210) 

some acquired mildew—how should 

she treat the linens? 


. Make a list of the bulletins that you 


know that give helpful information 
moths and their prevention. 
Will mold grow on wool and silk? 


References to Use: 


E 


yf 





Rathbone & Tarpley—Fabrics & 


Dress, pp. 346-349. 


. Hess—Testile Fibers and Their Use, 


pp. 333-338. 


. Dyer—Textile Fabrics, pp. 248-249. 
. Back—Clothes Moths and Their Con- 


trol. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1353 
(1923) U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


. Back & Raback—Red Cedar Chests 


as Protectors Against Moth Damage. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1051 (1922) U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


. O’Kane—Control of Clothes Moths 


and Buffalo Bags. Extension Circu- 
lar 132, University of N. H. Exten- 
sion Service. 

Donham—Marketing 
Manual, pp. 229-234. 


and House 


D. What should the homemaker know 
about the dyeing and bleaching of fabrics? 


Teaching Points: 


L. 


un 


on 
Oo 


13. 


14 
21 


. Direct 


The homemaker should realize that 
the procedures used in dyeing and 
bleaching affect the appearance and 
durability of the cloth. 


. Garments and fabrics may be fresh- 


ened, changed, and made more at- 
tractive by the homemaker with com- 
mercial dyes and bleaches. 


. Bleaching is a process by which nat- 


ural or applied color is taken out of 
fabrics and other substances. 


. Dyeing is the process by which color- 


ing matter is more or less permanent- 
ly fixed in textile fabrics and other 
substances. 


. Textiles may be colored with natural 


or synthetic dyes. 


. Natural dyes (indigo, alaizon, log- 


wood, cochineal, etc.) are of animal 
or vegetable origin and were the 
earliest sources of color in fabrics. 


. Coal tar dyes are synthetic products 


and are used in most plants and for 
dyes sold to the housewife. 


. Grouped on the basis of behavior, 


dyes are classified as direct, mordant 
and developed. 

dyes are grouped as 
basic and substantive. 


acid, 


. Dyes are in many instances not fast 


to the action of perspiration. 


. Fastness of color to soap and water 


is especially desirable. 


. The humidity of the atmosphere af- 


fects the fastness of dye in fabrics 
Textiles may be dyed-in the fiber, in 
the yarn, or in the piece. 

. Home dyeing today is primarily con- 


4 


16. 


17. 


cerned with dipping or dyeing par- 
tially worn-out fabrics and garments. 


. Home dyeing is worth while from 


the aesthetic and utilitarian points of 
view. 

Successful home dyeing is dependent 
upon adequate equipment and ability 
to follow directions. 

Novelty effects are produced by the 
use of batik and tied and dyed work. 


Guide Questions: 


i: 


“de 


. Explain 


. How does the nature of 


How do dyes used on wool differ 
from those suitable for cotton? 
What results will you get by dyeing 
a piece of white flannel with a com- 
mercial dye sold for cotton goods? 


. When do you use mordants in dye- 
ing? Why? 
. Name, give origin and_ essential 


values of three of the natural dyes. 


. Write a 200 word paragraph about 


the origin and use of synthetic dyes. 


. Dye a pair of hose that you wish to 


make darker. 

the possible reactions be- 
tween a basic dye and wool. 

the fiber 
affect its reactions to acid dyes? 


. How does sunlight affect the fastness 


of color in fabrics? 


. Why is it advisable to develop some 


dyes on the fabrics? 


. List the equipment best for the home 


dyeing of fabrics. 


. How would you proceed for batik 


coloring? 


. Decorate a silk square with tied and 


dyed work. 


. Dye a fabric or garment which will 


be used in your remodeling project. 


. Compare the fastness of a colored 


fabric (cotton and wool) to sunlight 
in dry air and in humid air. 


Reference to Use: 


Hess—Texrtile Fibers and Their Use, 
pp. 78-90. 

Woolman & McGowan—Tez.tiles, pp. 
417-445 and 451-455. 

Friend and Shultz—Clothing, pp. 245- 
246. 
Woolman—Clothing, 
Cost, pp. 205-207. 
Rathbone & Tarpley— Fabrics & 
Dress, p. 100. 

Wheeler—The Manufacture of Arti- 
ficial Silk, pp. 120-130. 

Dooley—T ertiles. 

Dyer—Textile Fabrics, pp. 65-82. 


Choice, Care, 


What should students of clothing 


and textiles know about the renovation 
and remodeling of clothing? 


Teaching Points: 


1. 


“4 


3. 


4. 


Remodeling includes the making 
over or altering of garments. 
Remodeling is concerned with refash- 
ioning and the saving of money. 
Garments to be remodeled should be 
critically examined, whether new or 
old, before any changes are made. 
Garments should be cleaned and 


ai. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Students can 


pressed before they are remade. 


. When planning to remodel a gar- 


ment probable costs in time, labor, 
and worry should be considered. 


. Making over clothing may be an aid 


to financially embarrassed family. 

gain experience in 
cleaning, pressing, dyeing, ripping, 
etc., through making over garments. 


. Thrift, economy and carefulness can 


be learned by remodeling garments. 


. A successfully remodeled garment is 


attractive and suitable. 


. A made-over garment should fit well 


and be reasonably in fashion. 

The psychological effects of clothing 
are very important, hence garments 
made over for children should be 
pleasing to them. 

Planning and initiative are necessary 
for the successful remodeling. 
Teachers and students of home eco- 
nomics can help the community in 
times of stress through their ability 
to make over old clothing. 

Students in high school and college 
can learn to sew successfully by mak- 
ing over several old garments. 


Guide Questions: 


iB 


al. 


Make a list of the reasons you think 
might influence the person who 
makes over a dress. 


. What do you understand by the term 


“the remodeling of clothing?” 


. How is money saved through the 


making over of clothing? 


. Should people plan for all garments 


to be made over? Why? 


. List a sensible procedure to use in 


deciding what garments to remodel. 


. Mary has decided to make over her 


winter coat, the lining is worn out 
and the material (outside) is verv 
dirty. How should she proceed? 


. How does the making over of cloth- 


ing help the family? 


. What desirable personal qualities can 


be partially developed through the 
remodeling of garments? 


. Make a list of the qualities desired 


in a made-over garment. 


. Plan the design and make over a 


garment for yourself. 
How much has your made-over gar- 
ment cost in time, money and work? 


References to Use: - 


Jordan—Clothing, Fundamental Prob- 

lems, pp. 332. 

Woolman —Clothing— Choice, 

Cost, ch; XA. 

Eddy & Wiley—Pattern and Dress 

Design, pp. 493-497. 

Weiss—How to Make Hats. Unit IX. 

The Woman's Institute Library of 

Dressmakirig!-The Care of Clothing. 

Ch. IV. 

Kinyon & Hopkins—Junior Food and 

Clothing, pp. 118-120. 

Story. How to Dress Well, p. 476. 
THE Enp. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 





Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 

















Historic Costume 


(1933 Revision) 


By Katherine Morris Lester 


TEXTBOOK and reference book for students and 

designers of costume and a practical source of 

authentic information for stagecraft workers.  [llus- 

| trated with thirty-three full-page drawings, showing 

185 grouped figures of men and women in costumes 

characteristic of historic periods. And it is a very 
readable book. Price, $2.50. 


It succeeds exceptionally well in bringing out the leading features and 
practical devices of each period, with suggestions as to their origin and 
social significance.—Journal of Home Economics. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 


























IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1934- 
35. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- 
tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- 
garding high grade, usable products as well as our 
monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 


” 








More Plays with a Purpose 
| 


| A collection of eleven plays for older home 
economics students, dramatizing the principles 
of modern homemaking. 


CONTENTS: 
Vitamins Bring the Smiles This Modern Generation 
The Greatest Profession The Uses of Adversity 
Facts and Fancies in Costume The Beauty Shop 
When Mother Is Away In Mother Goose Land 
Marsh Marigolds The Fashion Cycle 


The Right Thing in the Right Place 





| es eet OR SS Fe a ee 


ORDER FORM 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


re re tre er ee copies of 
“MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE” 


for which | enclose $1.50 per copy, postage prepaid. 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Mothercraft Course of Study 


A comprehensive course for anyone de- 
siring intimate knowledge of mothers, 
mother problems, and babies. 


Demonstration Outfits 


Garments for demonstrating dressing 
baby without pins and buttons or the 
Toddler in Self-Help Undies. $2.50 


Teaching Booklets 
Baby’s Outfit —Birth to Two Years. 
The Toddler—Two to Six Years. 
Authoritative booklets on child care. 
Single copies free. 
EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 
Newton, Massachusetts 





About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude b sheng ~ 4a Fes! The Bs 
tion’s 4 ply, eeping Goo ges 
Good, Bree ng Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, III. 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 














KERR MASON CAPS 
FIT ALL MASON JARS 


“SELE-SEA Ling 





*““Modernize Your Old Mason Jars 
With Kerr Mason Caps.” 


KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 





For Canning ALL Foods — For ALL 
Methods of Canning: Pressure Cooker, Hot 
Water Bath, Open Kettle and Oven. 
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Do You Know 


Cinnamon Cake was a 
Favorite of Dolly Madison? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


VER since we were very young, 

cinnamon cake and cinnamon bread, 

cinnamon cookies and_ cinnamon 
drops have been associated in our minds 
with party dresses and festive events. 
Perhaps few other spices are surrounded 
with so much mystery and romance as 
the cinnamon which today is so common, 
but which once was possessed by emperors 
and kings. 

The legendary origin of cinnamon is 
shrouded in mystery. Once, we are told, 
the precious tree grew in a dark and 
desolate valley, guarded by fearful ser- 
pents. For long it stood, untouched by 
the hands of men and viewed only by 
the birds, who circled round its topmost 
branches and built nests among its frag- 
rant boughs. 

One day certain adventurers, lured on 
by fantastic tales of the sweet scented 
tree, entered the valley and stole away 
some of its precious bark. So grateful 
were the heroes for the success of their 
undertaking that they consecrated to the 
sun god a part of their spoil. 

This legend, although fanciful, shows 
us that even in early times cinnamon was 
scarce and difficult to obtain. Even in 
Galen’s day, about 164 A. D., cinnamon 
was so rare in Italy that none but the 
emperors could afford it. As late as the 
twelfth century the spice was so costly 
that the Abbott of Gilles, when he wished 
a special favor of Louis-le-Jeune, paved 
the way for his petition by first present- 
ing a small quantity of the coveted ar- 
ticle. 

Long before cinnamon became popular 
as a cake flavoring, it was used to give 
a pleasant tang to beverages and sauces. 
During the Middle Ages no feast was 
complete without cinnamon sauce as an 
accompaniment to the huge roast of meat. 

Just when cinnamon first began to be 
used in cakes we do not know. Many 
old cook books, however, advise the gen- 
erous addition of this ingredient as the 
final touch of deliciousness in rich spice 
cakes. A typical recipe of 1623 instructs 
the housewife to put into her cake “a 
good deale of Cinamon,” along with 
“Aniseedes bruised, Cloves and Mace.” 

Dolly Madison, famed for her gracious 
White House entertaining, and especially 
for the variety and deliciousness of her 
cakes, made a cinnamon creation from 
a cup of sugar, a cup of milk, two of 
flour, butter as large as a good sized egg, 


a teaspoon of yeast (this was before the 
days of baking powder) and two table- 
spoons of cinnamon. 

Even if Dolly Madison had done noth- 
ing more worth while than to popularize 
cinnamon cake among the American peo- 
ple, this one act would have endeared her 
to the hearts of housewives everywhere. 
Today even the plainest cinnamon cakes, 
with their more generous allowance of 
eggs and butter, are probably lighter and 
richer than those which once held the 
place of honor on the President’s table. 
It is doubtful, however, if they can be any 
more appreciated than those early cakes 
which made James Madison forget for 
a time his cares of state, and congratu- 
late himself anew on his choice of a wife! 


Graduation Dresses 
(Continued from page 199) 


size for 4c. The cost of a sufficient quan- 
tity of matching thread is also included 
in the 4c. Girls have chosen red, dark 
blue, light blue, green, orange, and brown 
to accent’ their own coloring, and are using 
these colors either alone or in combina- 
tion. 

The 1933 dress was of plain batiste at 
17c a yard in pastels—peach, rose, orchid, 
white, blue, and pale pink. I do not 
recommend this material because it is not 
particularly attractive and fades slightly 
unless washed with care. However, the 
cost was extremely low. We used French 
or stitched back seams and a rolled hem 
in the bertha collar. 

The dress of 1932 was of white batiste 
printed with tiny rosebuds. The girls 
could have their choice of pink, blue, 
green, orchid, or yellow rosebuds. The 
color was repeated in the hem of the 
ruffles and the hair-ribbons (very much 
worn at that time). The batiste was 23c 
a yard and was worn over a muslin slip. 
The ruffles were hemmed with a tiny run- 
ning stitch in six ply yarn. Most of the 
girls that year wore white slippers and 
felt delightfully grown-up. 

In 1931, the material was an excellent 
piece of embroidered dotted Swiss with 
a white dot on a background of pink, rose, 
blue, green, orchid, yellow, or white. We 
paid 70c a yard (wholesale price) for this 
material, which sounds most extravagant 
in this year of 1934. The trimming at 
the neck and sleeves was a double row of 
hemstitching or of fagoting. Originality 
was shown in the neckline design or deco- 
rations used by different girls and this 
point was highly stressed. 

Many errors have been made but I 
trust they grow less with more experi- 
ence. Any inquiries concerning these 
dresses may be addressed to the writer, 
care of Junior High School, Harrisburg, 
Illinois. 
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School Lunches in 
Small Schools 
(Continued from page 205) 


Recipes for Fifty With Approximate Cost* 
Vegetable Soup 

FOOD AMOUNT COST 
Soup bone 1 gal. water RI 
Carrots 1 bunch 08 
Potatoes 3 Ibs. 05 
Corn 1 quart 15 
Onion 2 01 
E. Peas Y, gal. 25 
Seasonings 01 
$.70 

Approx. cost per serving O15 

Potato Soup 

Soup bone 1 gal. 25 
Potatoes 5. Ibs. 075 
Butter Yc. 025 
Flour 1c 005 
Seasonings 01 
Milk 1 gal. 30 
Approx. cost per serving 014 

Cream cheese-raisin bread sandwich 
Cream cheese 1% Ibs. 52 
Mayonnaise eC 03 
Raisin bread 31% loaves .28 
Milk 1c. O01 
$.84 

Approx. cost per sandwich .016 

Banana-Nut Sandwich 

Bananas 15 lbs. 60 
Peanuts (ground) 5 packages .20 
Mayonnaise 2c .06 
W. W. Bread 3Y% loaves 28 
$1.14 

Approx. cost per sandwich 02 

Apple, celery, raisin Salad 

Apples 3% doz. .60 
Celery 1 stalk .08 
Raisins 2 boxes .20 
Lettuce 4 heads 2 
Mayonnaise 5 cups 15 
$1.35 

Approx. cost per serving 03 

Congealed Salad 

Gelatin 2 pkgs. 1.08 
Apples 1 doz. .24 
3ananas 1 doz. 15 
Pineapple (crushed) % gal. .20 
Relish lc. 05 
Peaches YZ gal. 30 
Mayonnaise 3 cups .09 
Lettuce 4 heads 32 
$2.43 

Approx. cost per serving 03 

Cream Cabbage 
Cabbage 10 Ib. .20 
White Sauce 

sutter 1 ¢, 10 
Flour .-€. 1 
Seasonings 01 


1933, ? 


JULY, 1934 


rs Prices, given obtained in Georgia late winter 


Milk 2 qts. 


Approx. cost per serving 
Cream Carrots 


Carrots 8 bunches 
White Sauce 
Butter Le 
Flour ie 
Seasonings 
Milk 2 ats. 


Approx. cost per serving 
String Beans—Lima Beans 

1 gal. makes 32 servings 
Seasonings—salt, pork or butter 


Salmon Loaf 


Salmon 8 cans (No. 2) 
Potatoes (cooked) 3 catis 
Bread-ends oC. 
Eggs Y, doz. 
Butter Y Ib. 
Seasonings (salt, 

pepper ) 
Tomato Sauce 

Tomato juice YZ gal. 

Onion 1 


Approx. cost per serving 


Creamed Chipped Beef 


Dried Beef 2% Ibs. 
Cream Sauce 
Butter Y, Ib. 
Flour oc: 
Seasonings 
Milk 1 gal. 


Toast-50 slices (2 loaves) 


Approx. cost per serving 


.20 
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Note: Hard cooked eggs may be added. | 
Prune Whip 
Prunes 5 lbs. 75 
Egg Whites 1 doz. 13} 
Sugar 2c. 05 | 
Cream (whipped) 1 qt. 38 | 
Ss 
$1.33 
Approx. cost per serving 03 | 
Ambrosia 
Oranges 4 doz, 80 
Cocoanut 1 Ib. 20 | 
Sugar Ze: .05 
Pineapple YY, gal. 21 
Apples Y doz. 12) 
| 
$1.38 | 
Approx. cost per serving 03 | 
Chocolate Bread Pudding | 
Left over bread ends to equal | 
approx. 4 loaves 
Eggs 4 .08 
Sugar 4c. 10} 
Vanilla | Was 01 | 
Cocoa 2 cups 10 | 
Butter Y, Ib. 05 
Milk 1 qt. .08 
— 
$.52 | 
Approx. cost per serving 01 | 
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Prevention of Oxidation 
in This Process Further 
Conserves Vitamins .. 


After softening by preliminary cooking, 
each Gerber product is discharged 
through stainless steel tubes to monel 
metal strainers, which are completely 
filled with a blanket of steam at suffi- 
cient pressure to exclude oxygen from 
any contact with the product. 

The Gerber straining process con- 
tributes directly to the value of Gerber’s 
Strained Cereal as a starting cereal— 
with its combination of desirable quali- 
ties of both whole wheat and refined 
wheat cereals. In the Gerber pre-cook- 
ing process soluble nutrients are extract- 
ed from the whole wheat. In the strain- 


ing process, all coarse bran particles 


are removed. 


This special 
equipment is an- 
other important 
feature in the ex- 
tra care which 
makes the Gerber 
products “Better 
for Baby.” 


Strained Tomatoes 
. -» Green Beans... 
Beets . . . Vegetable 
Soup... Carrots... 
Prunes . . . Spinach 

. Peas... 4%-02. 
cans. Strained Cereal 

. 10%-0z. cans. 


Gerber's 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 








GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. (Jn Canada: Grown 
and Packed by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario.) 

Please send me () Reprint of the article, 
“The Nutritive Value of Strained Vege- 
tables in Infant Feeding.” [) Sample can 
of Gerber’s Strained Cereal. 
Name 

Address 

City 

State 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
to Graduates of 1934 


7 


To Home Economics students 
graduating in 1934 we offer 
a year’s subscription to Prac- 
tical Home Economics at the 
very special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many 
vitally interesting articles, in- 
cluding the special September 
School-opening Number with 
the annual listing of educa- 
tional commercial material. 


Be sure to mention the name 
of the school from which you 
are graduating when sending 
in your subscription. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 






$550 














Complete Other Items 

with 

Cutter Send fer Circular aud Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chieage, Il 
Teachers: 

Write for Educational Exhibit showing how 


Denton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes 
suggestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
infants and children. A _ helpful and practical 
aid in discussing this important health question. 
Sent without charge by addressing ‘Practical 
Home Economics” magazine or 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 











AVOID 


SHRINKAGE 


If the dress is made of cotton or 
linen fabric that is Sanforized- 
shrunk, it will not shrink out of 
fit when washed. 


Look on tag or label for the words 


e 
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40 WORTH STREET \ NEW YORK CiTy 














A Hand Made Textbook 


Another year and my girls were not 
able to afford text books for our home 
economics class at Los Lunas, so we de- 
cided to make a text book by getting 
available free material and putting it to- 
gether in a book. We collected govern- 
ment bulletins and authentic advertising 
material helpful to our course, but then 
found that it would be impossible to bind 
it together into book form, so I gave each 
of the girls a large manila envelope in 
which materials had been sent to me from 
the These materials 
were kept in the envelopes and used as a 
text book. This has certainly helped us a 
great deal. 


state department. 


Our home made text book included: 

1. Home Canning Bulletin—Extension 
Circular No. 120, State College. 

2. Steps in Canning—Kerr Glass Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Ww 


. Canning Questions and Answers— 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company. 
Food charts—Postum Cereal Com- 
pany (100 calorie portions and food 
values). 


ae 


wal 


. Food selection chart—Kellogg Com- 
pany. 


oN 


. Plans for the Day’s Choice of Food— 
Postum Cereal Company. 

7. Food Calcium) 
Food Iron f 

8. Why Drink Milk—Children’s Bureau 
Folder No. 3. 

. Safe and Unsafe 

from Parents Magazine, 

32nd St., New York. 

Eating for Efficiency—Pet Milk Com- 

pany, Recipes and caloric values 

with menus for different aged child- 


Charts from Kellogg 
Company. 


‘© 


Economy—Reprint 


114. East 


10. 


=) 


ren and workers. 


_ 
— 


. Art of Bread Making—Northwestern 
Yeast Company. 

12. Table Setting and Serving—Extension 
Circular No. 70—State College. 

13. Lest We Forget—Nebraska Extension 
Circular No. 995—Etiquette and Table 
Service. 

14. Sewing Secrets—Spool Cotton Com- 
pany—350 Fifth Ave, New York. 
(3c) 

15. Fitting Dresses and Blouses—Farmers 

Bulletin No. 1530. 

Manual of Family Sewing Machines— 

Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


16. 


o 


17. Applying Nursery School Methods of 
Child Training in the Home—Kansas 
State College Bulletin. 

18. Infant Care—U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau—No. 8. 


19. Child Management—Department of 


Labor, Children’s Bureau—No. 143. 


. The 
Mills. 


All Wool Blanket—Kenwood 
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21. Simplified Budget Book—General 


Electric Company. 


22. Soap in Everyday Life—Colgate, 


Palmolive, Peet Company. 

Gives :— 

History of Fabrics 

Development of Textile Industry 

How Fabrics are Made 

Microscopic Pictures of Fikers 

Table of Fibers and Their Character- 
istics 

Tests for Fibers 

Fabric Structures 

Weaves of Materials 

Effects of Soaps on Fabrics 


23. Bul- 


Convenient Kitchens—Farmers 


letin No. 1513. 


The girls had the experience also of 
writing some of the requests for bulletins. 
All were not able to get a copy of each 
government bulletin but they were re- 
ceived together and some received bul- 
letins not asked for. 


A Novel Examination 
—JULIA HUNTER 


At the beginning of the second year 
foods classes last term the pupils were 
informed that instead of a final exam- 
ination each girl in the class would be 
required to serve a luncheon. 


Three weeks before the end of 
school our “examinations” began. The 
instructor had worked out fifteen prob- 
lems which were used. For example, 
“Serve a Luncheon for four people for 
one dollar,” “Serve a Luncheon which 
could be used in an underweight diet,” 
“Serve a Luncheon which would be par- 
ticularly suitable in hot weather.” 


Each day of the three weeks one of 
these problems was written on the board. 
The students made plans for serving 
these luncheons. The plans included 
menus, market order, time schedule, list of 
dishes, linen and silver for serving the 
meal. Each day the instructor looked 
over these plans carefully, making sug- 
gestions for improvements if possible. 
The best set of plans was selected and 
the girl notified that she was to serve the 
luncheon the next day. These plans were 
returned to the students each day. 


The girl who served the meal was al- 
lowed to invite two guests. The instructor 
was the fourth guest. 


The results of this experiment were 
gratifying. Often the pupil invited her 
mother and father as luncheon guests. 
Practically all of the members of the fac- 
ulty and many of the girls were guests 
of the department during this time. The 
meals were delicious, inexpensive and well 
served. 
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Homemaking in Washington 
(Continued from page 197) 
placed on such trays as contained well- 
chosen lunches. A noticeable improvement 
was revealed, and the number of cards 
awarded increased with each succeeding 
check-up. The following comparison in 
sales illustrates the improvement. 


Milk 
First Semester—4624 Half Pints (Aver- 
age per day: 68) 
Second Semester—5697 Half Pints (Aver- 
age per day: 84) 
Sandwiches 
First Semester—White—10064 (Average 
per day: 148) 
3rown—920 (Average per day: 15) 
Total 10984 
Second Semester—White 
per day: 128) 
Brown—3212 (Average per day: 34) 
Total 11916 


8704 (Average 





Salads 
First Semester—680 
Second Semester—901 
One of the outgrowths of the health 
unit was an original play written by pu- 
pils of the sixth grade, called “Raggedy 
Anne and Raggedy Andy in Cafeteria 


Land.” This play was costumed and 
dramatised under the direction of the 
sewing and auditorium teachers. 

The Cafeteria 

1—Aims: 
(a) To encourage the eating of health- 


ful foods. 
(b) To teach children the correct way of 
using our school cafeteria. 
To stimulate creative work. 
To encourage good table manners. 
2—Motivation: 
(a) By the children 
1. An experience in the cafeteria told 
told to the group. 
2. A discussion among 
about foods eaten. 
(b) By the teacher 
. Visit to school cafeteria in use and 
not in use. 
2. Visit to domestic science room. 
3—Activities: 
(a) Literature 
Language 
Discussion about foods: 
Milk; Green Vegetables; Fruit 
Conference on use of the cafeteria: 
Reason for Rules 
Stories (Spring—correlated) : 
Early Spring 
Persephone. Five Peas ina Pod; Mag- 
nus and Paul; Sun and the Wind; Piggy- 
Wee with Slides (Nutrition Story). 
Poems: 


(c) 
(d) 


~~ 


the children 


_ 


Early Spring 
Pussy Willow—Brown. 
Who Likes the Rain—Bates. 
Calling Them Up—G. C. 
A Lively Game—Thomas. 
The Day Before April—Davis. 
Rain—Stevenson. 


JULY, 1934 


Nutrition 
Daily Duties—Ellingwood. 
The Cow—Stevenson. 
Time to Rise—Stevenson. 
(b) Music 
Songs of Spring 


Spring Has Come; Pussy Willow; Fairy 


Telephone. 
Songs of Nutrition 

My Bathtub—Angelico. 

Early to Bed—B. and Jones. 

The Cow—B. and Jones. 

Merrily We Drink Our Milk. 
Rhythms: 

Wind Blowing “Sleep.” 

The Merry Breeze—B. and Jones. 

The Sleepy Boy—B. and Jones. 

Kerry Dance—Arnold. 

Happy Children—Arnold. 
Band: 

The Merry Breeze. 

March of the Sleepy Heads. 
Musical Appreciation: 

Spring Flower Message—B. and J. 

March of the Sleepy Heads. 

(c) Science 

Cooking: 
Junket (in crinkle cups) 


8 . | 
Vegetable Salad: carrots, celery, and | 
cottage cheese ground together and | 


served on a graham cracker. 
(d) Manual Arts: 
Building and Construction: 


Counter of orange crates and boards. | 


Shelves of boards. 

Railings of roving tied to posts. 

Cashier table of orange crates. 

Knives and forks and spoons of card- 
board painted, or clothes pins. 

Shelf to slide trays on. 

Box for silver. 

Paper flowers for center of tables. 


Paper money, checks, and cashier’s 


box. 
Cart (tray) for dirty dishes and trays. 
Dishes: 


Plates, cups and saucers, Food 
Models—apples, rolls, milk. 
Serving: 


Aprons and caps for children on duty 
in cafeteria. 


Doilies for center of tables (caps may | 


be made of paper or cloth). 
Drawing and Painting: 

Designs on paper plates and dishes. 

Painting of counter—working out a 
color scheme for the whole unit. 

Painting of dirty dish cart. 

Easel Pictures (crayon and paint) 
foods (vegetables and fruits to eat) 
milk (cows, dairy). 

(e) Games and Dramatization: 

Story of Piggy-Wee. The Little Rab- 
bit Who Would Not Eat. 

The Little Chicken That Would not 
go to Bed. (Health Correlation). 

(£) Excursions: 

Visit to the Cafeteria. 

Visit to the Domestic Science Room. 

Trip to the Grocery Store to Buy | 
Ingredients for Cooking. 


(ome to WASHINGTON 


Train for a Fine Hotel Position 
Graduates Earning Substantial Salaries 


Good positions in the Hotel industry for trained women. 
Steady work. Promotion rapid. You can qualify for 
one of these -places through the Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools—only institution of its kind in the world. 
Enjoy the attractions of beautiful Washington while 
you are training. Qualify in 4 months—learn on real 
hotel equipment under expert instructors. Our 
National Placement Service aids graduates to ob- 
tain fine positions in Hotels, Clubs, Schools, Res- 
taurants and Cafeterias at no extra 
cost. New day classes start Septem- 
ber and October. Advance registra- 
tions heavy. Write for free catalog 
at once. 





_ Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Division RHL-9658, Washington, D.C. 


Send for FREE Book 


Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street 


KNOX <4 “He 
veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 


Boston, Mass. 











Wreritk FoR FREE 


cereal recipes and menu 
suggestions 


Home Economics Department A-7 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich, 


THA 
NEW WAY 


To get lovely soft French 
TRY IT 


Laundered effects in all 
you iron...no trick at all. 
Just see and feel the amazing 
difference in your ironings when 
you change from the bother and 
uncertainty of lump starch to PT Ne 


Quick Elastic. It’s that pulver- fs 
ized, complete starching and 
ironing mixture thousands are |) 


talking about. No sticking. No 
scorching. Wonderfully pene- 
trating, it restores elasticity 
and that fresh new look and feel 
to things. Youriron fairly glides. 


THANK YOU-.------- on 


j THE HUBINGER CO., No. 822, KEOKUK, IOWA 

i Your free sample, please, and “That Wenoderful H 
Way to Hot Stareh,” also “An Expert Teaches \ 

Curtain Making.’’ H 






































hotel—horse-back riding; 
Seasonable fish, vegetables and poultry including the famous Long Island Duck- 


The WYANDOTTE 


Hotel and Cottages 
Bellport, Long Island 


are situated directly on great South Bay (a tributary of the 
ocean). 


The spacious grounds, bathing beach and yacht harbor 
are centered within a smart cottage colony. Visitors, 
especially families with children, find here a safe and 
inspiring recreational resort plus a highly satisfying en- 
vironment. 
Unusual care in the selection of guests is exercised so 
that a harmonious family spirit prevails. Every still 
water sport at its best; 18 hole golf course 34 mile from 
tennis; music; dancing; spacious rooms and closets. 


lings; all home cooking. 


Friendly rates from $25.00 to $50.00 per week with meals. 


Open May to October 


60 miles from New York—choice of several newly opened Parkway Motor Roads. 


George Kraemer 
Is The Owner and Your Host 











For Your Use—Or For THE USE OF A FRIEND 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the “same old 
subjects.”’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 


Practical Home Economics 


Se ORD SUE Ao ickaw we Sealed se for which send 
A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


Pee ree copies 50 cents per copy 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ............ years 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .............. copies 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 


468 Fourth Avenue 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
economics. Many teachers have found our 
latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
and driving home lessons. 


‘More Plays With a Purpose”’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 
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